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ARTICLE I. 
JAMES WILLIAM RICHARD, D.D., LL.D. 
Born February 14, 1843. Died March 7, 1909. 
BY PROF. 8S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


It is proper that the LUTHERAN QuARTERLY should take special 
recognition of the character and services of the late James Wil- 
liam Richard, Professor of Homiletics and Ecclesiastical The- 
ology in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa. For one- 
third of a century he was a regular contributor to this journal, 
and since 1898 one of its editors. During this time he exercised 
a strong molding influence over its policies, and gave it standing 
as a scientific journal that won recognition among theologians of 
other denominations. And in the various fields of service in our 
Church in which he labored, his strength and zeal as a Christian 
scholar and teacher made him a directive influence that 
still lives, and will continue to be felt during succeeding genera- 
tions. 


PARENTAGE AND EARLY ENVIRONMENT. 


Dr. Richard’s ancestors, on both sides, were mostly Germans, 
who had settled in the Shenandoah Valley in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His great-grandfather, on his father’s side, was a. native 
of Germany, and after his emigration to America, served asa 
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soldier under General Gates during the Revolutionary War. 
From the information at hand, it is clear that his forebears 
were frontier farmers with all the sturdy virtues of the early 
pioneers. They owned their land and tilled it, and their sons 
after them did the same. They were all Lutherans, and, so far 
as we can learn, the children were loyal to the faith of their 
fathers. His father, Henry P. Richard, was a man of genial 
disposition, a stern, but kind parent. In his early life he was a 
school-master, and later his active interest in education made it 
possible, already in the late fifties, for the youth of that com- 
munity to have a school, eight miles out of Winchester, at the 
foot of the Allegheny Mountains, where Algebra and Latin were 
taught by the Reverend Jacob Summers, who was then pastor of 
a Lutheran congregation in the neighborhood. Later he made 
many extended trips in order to secure the best teachers avail- 
able. Dr. Richard’s mother, nee Margaret Rosenberger, was a 
woman of marked personality, alert and decisive in both thought 
and action. 

The home was just what a home should be —a place where 
character is formed, under the strong and authoritative guiding 
influence of Christian parents. It was the home of a prosperous 
farmer, whose children experienced many of the limitations but 
enjoyed all of the many great advantages of country life. James 
William Richard, during his boyhood and youth—that important 
formative period of life—had the privilege of being near to na- 
ture, not only when at work as a farmer’s son —plowing the field, 
sowing the seed, cradling the grain and threshing with the old- 
fashioned flail —but also when he roamed the mountains during 
the day hunting deer and wild turkey, and when he went coon- 
hunting at night. 

As the days of unrest immediately preceding the Civil War ap- 
proached, after certain States had seceded and the war was upon 
them, Father Richard found himself among those who, though 
living in a State that had seceded from the Union, were out of 
sympathy with that secession and did not approve the war. 
There were no slaves on any of his lands. It required independ- 
ence of thought, and no small amount of courage, to assume and 
maintain that position in the Shenandoah Valley at the time of 
the war. 
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The influence of the early home life and its surroundings made 
an indelible impression upon the personality of the man. When 
he left for college, he was strong and vigorous of body, alert and 
independent in thought, and devoutly religious; he had already 
dedicated himself to the ministry. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


One of the resolutions passed by the faculty of the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary reads as follows: “That we recognize in 
Dr. Richard steadfastness and untiring devotion in the pursuit 
of his ideals, unflinching courage in maintaining his convictions 
at any sacrifice, a fine scorn for every semblance of duplicity, an 
unswerving adherence to his conception of truth and duty, to- 
gether with a tenderness of heart like that of a child—in a word, 
the sterling qualities which constitute a well-poised Christian 
man.” 

The key-note of the whole man was his absolute honesty. It 
permeated his entire life as a directive force in every activity. 
“Dr. Richard was the incarnation of conscience,” and hated sham 
and hypocrisy. He had strong convictions, which he frankly 
and courageously asserted, no matter what the opposition was. 
He never hesitated in the presence of opposing majorities, for he 
had arrived at his conclusions after honest and thorough investi- 
gation, and truth meant more to him than the approval of men. 
He was unselfish. When he took up the work of the Church, he 
gave up all that he was to his Master’s cause, in his chosen field 
of labor. No task was too great for him, if it was for the ad- 
vancement of righteousness and Christian education. This same 
selflessness characterized him in all his social relations. In his 
associations with his fellow-men, he was the courteous gentle- 
man, genial and companionable, and in his friendships, he was 
true and tirelessly unselfish, He was a man of remarkable en- 
ergy. His life was intense. The zeal with which he approached 
a task did not permit him to rest until it was done. His love of 
truth and his passion for study were always driving him to work 
up to the very limit of his strength, and it is altogether probable 
hastened his death. The crowning glory of this strong person- 
. ality was his simple, Christian faith. It was not something 
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apart from his daily living, but rather its mainspring of action. 
In all things his life was that of a Christian, attaining its fitting . 
triumph in its closing scene, when he said: “Let me go. My 
work is ended.” 


THE STUDENT AND THE SCHOLAR. 


It is certainly true in the case of Dr. Richard, that the child 
was father to the man. His love of study and reading became 
apparent at an early age. As a mere boy in the country school, 
he was not satisfied unless he was excelling in every branch. 
Even at that time he was an omnivorous reader, and made use of 
practically every book that he could find. During the long win- 
ter evenings he studied by the light of the hearth or the pine 
torch, and thereby laid the foundation for his defective vision 
from which he suffered through life, though it did not develop 
until some years later. At the age of eighteen he left home for 
Roanoke College, where he spent the academic year of 1861-2. 
The next year found him studying under John Marvin, in his 
private seminary in Winchester. Then he taught during the 
succeeding winter in the public schools at Bloomery, Hampshire 
county, West Virginia. In the fall of 1864 he resolved to go 
north to pursue his education farther, and by flanking both 
armies, that were then near his home in the Valley of Virginia, 
he reached the Potomac, crossed over into Maryland, and taught 
near Hagerstown until the spring of 1865, when he entered the 
Freshman class in Pennsylvania College, from which he gradu- 
ated with the class of 1868. 

While at. Gettysburg, “studiousness is what distinguished Dr. 
Richard more than anything else.” “He was rarely seen upon 
the playground, and was not given to much physical exercise of 
any kind. He was an agreeable companion but did not give 
much of his time to sociability.” His recitations were thoroughly 
prepared, and time that was not devoted to them was spent read- 
ing. He achieved a high class standing, and graduated with 
honors. 

The methods of work that he had followed in college were con- 
tinued during his years in the Seminary. His zeal and capacity 
for study made it possible for him to carry his full course in the 
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Seminary, and at the same time act as tutor in the Preparatory 
School during a portion of his Seminary course. 

About this time there was considerable discussion and planning 
in connection with the proposition to found a college in Illinois. 
This led Dr. Richard, who had already decided to go West, to seek 
a pastorate in that neighborhood, in the hope that he might be- 
come a teacher in the institution that was about to be established. 
The life of the student appealed to him so strongly that he had 
already decided that, if cireumstances should permit, he would 
be a teacher in the institutions of the Church. 

During the two years in the pastorate, from 1871 till 1873, he 
“always managed to do some extra work beside the preparation 
of sermons.” While he was professor in Carthage, from 1873 to 
1883, he was busy most of the time with the work of his depart- 
ment, which was Latin and History. He also devoted consider- 
able attention to Greek and historical theology. While he was 
secretary of the Board of Church Extension, from 1883 till 1885 
he carried with him a copy of the New Testament in Greek, and 
part of the time the Old Testament in Hebrew, as well as the 
volume that he happened to be reading. While at Wittenberg, 
from 1885 till 1889, he devoted most of his time to the duties 
connected with the Culler Chair of Sacred Philology. His most 
fruitful years were spent at Gettysburg, from 1889 to 1909, and, 
though at times he contributed scholarly productions outside the 
subjects he was teaching, his specialties were Liturgics and Sym- 
bolics, subjects which belonged to his chair in the Seminary, and 
which were most in debate during the time that he was professor 
at Gettysburg. He also devoted several years to the preparation 
of his biography of Melanchthon. 

If we would understand the method of this tireless student, 
we must regard it from the viewpoint of his absolute honesty. 
His love of truth created in him a passion for study. He sought 
fact with a zeal that gave him no rest until he was convinced that 
he had found it. His vigorous intellect could not be satisfied 
with superficiaal solutions, which to him were intolerable. If 
the differences that agitated the Church during his formative 
period as a theologian—say from 1866 to 1885—were to be har- 
monized, it could be done only by a broader and more thorough 
study of the entire subject, which would enable him to arrive at 
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correct conclusions. Accordingly in his study of the many prob- 
lems that were under discussion just after the withdrawal of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium and the organization of the General 
Council, and later, during the discussions of the closing decade 
of the last century, he was convinced that the only sure way to 
find a solution was to study the theology of the Lutheran Church 
from its sources. He found the literature of Lutheranism locked 
up in Latin and German. Therefore, early at Carthage he be- 
gan the study of ecclesiastical Latin, and, not having had Ger- 
man in his college course, while at Wittenberg he began the 
study of the German language by reading daily from Luther’s 
translation of the Bible. Even before his graduation from the 
Seminary, he cherished the ambition to go to Germany, but was 
not able to do so. We heard him say repeatedly: “I do not 
want to take anything at second hand.” Accordingly, he sought 
for his library copies of the writings of those who were the mold- 
ers of the Lutheran Church in the 15th and 16th centuries. At 
the same time he procured the best modern works in theology. 
For years he collected books, many of them old and very rare 
copies of the early decuments of the Church. He had manu- 
script copies made of documents that have never been printed. 
A few years ago, through a German professor, he heard that the 
Elector of Saxony’s “Confession of Faith” was in manuscript in 
the archives of the Vatican at Rome. Through the kincness of an 
influential friend in the Roman Catholic Church, he secured an 
accurate copy of this manuscript, and published the same in the 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY; since then it has also seen the light in 
Germany, but this journal was the first to print it. He also had 
a copy of a valuable manuscript containing important informa- 
tion concerning the early doctrinal development of our Church, 
which he hoped to publish after his volume on the Confessional 
History of the Lutheran Church had come from the press. 

In all his activities as a student, he was continually seeking 
acquaintanceship with the greatest thinkers and books of his age. 
He was not of those who thought it possible to achieve scholar- 
ship in himself, or upon the line of the least effort, for by every 
possible means he sought to widen his horizon —by the study of 
foreign languages, comparatively late in life, by visiting Euro- 
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pean universities after he had come to Gettysburg as teacher, and 
by seeking and gaining contact with great scholars. 

As a result of such persistent habits of study, his mind was not 
only well informed on the various subjects that had absorbed his 
interest for years, but he had acquired a remarkable historical 
sense. Though he never had any regular training in historical 
criticism, he developed such methods of work as enabled him to 
produce articles that have withstood severe tests. He likewise 
had a wide mental grasp, capable of viewing at one time a large 
group of facts while they were being studied and interpreted; he 
seemed to be able to bring to bear on a proposition every fact 
that he ever knew that was in any way related to it. The result 
was a mastery of the subject that left little to be said. He had 
gone to the root of the matter. Consequently, when he spoke, it 
was with a certain air of authority. He was not dogmatic, in the 
sense of seeking to carry his point by aggressive self-assertion, 
but in the subjects of his own department, having sought out the 
ultimate facts, and having consistently interpreted them, he 
stated his views with a confidence that was the natural expression 
of his own certainty. The aggressiveness of his personality, his 
uncompromising loyalty to his convictions, and the fact that the 
subjects that he taught were frequently in debate, account for the 
part that he took in the controversies of his times. With su- 
preme confidence that truth would vindicate itself, he willingly 
awaited the verdict of history, though not with idle hands. Dur- 
ing recent years his thoroughness and accuracy as a scholar were 
more and more recognized within the bounds of our own Church, 
and had gained, among theologians of other denominations, an 
ever-widening circle of admiring friends. 


PREACHER AND TEACHER. 


Dr. Richard loved the pulpit, but during recent years was 
keenly conscious that his work as an investigator had in a meas- 
ure unfitted him for preaching. It is true, that in his recent 
pulpit ministrations the teacher frequently dominated the 
preacher ; however, there were times when he would captivate his 
audience with an earnest and direct presentation of the gospel 
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message. A sermon on the “Kingliness of Christ,” preached to 
the students of the Theological Seminary, at Gettysburg, called 
forth enthusiastic appreciation. 

In his brief ministry at Empire, Illinois, he won the admira- 
tion of his congregation and established himself firmly in their 
affections. One of the prominent citizens of the community 
writes: “The people fairly idolized him, and there was great 
lamentation when he left to take a professorship at Carthage 
College.” He is described as having a ringing voice, fluent, earn- 
est and enthusiastic in manner. Later when he served as pastor 
of the College Church at Carthage, in connection with his work 
as professor, an attorney of the town, who knew him both as 
professor and pastor, writes: “Dr. Richard had a strong hold on 
his people and had good audiences. His sermons were vigorous, 
carefully studied and prepared, thoroughly in hand during de- 
livery, and were delivered in a powerful, masterful manner. He 
was a man who was capable of such vigorous work in the pulpit, 
not only from the standpoint of thought, but also of delivery, that 
I have always felt it was a great pity he had not devoted his life 
purely to the ministry.” 

The content of his message was the ond for a sin-cursed 
world as revealed to Paul and conceived by Luther, applied to 
present-day needs. He chose his themes almost exclusively from 
among the great truths of the Christian religion, and in his 
teaching, as well as in his preaching, he magnified the fundamen- 
tal Protestant principle that the preaching of the Word is the 
chief function of the Christian minister. His personal faith 
never staggered under the burden of doubt, consequently the 
gospel message which he preached was not befogged with uncer- 
tainties. 

Dr. Richard’s career as a teacher covered all but four years of 
his active life after he graduated from the Seminary in 1871. 
While at Carthage, he is described by one who was under him, 
and who has since attained an eminent place in the Church, as 
“A master teacher and splendid preacher.” The attorney from 
Carthage, quoted above, writes further: “When he took up a 
text-book and began to teach, he constantly read everything bear- 
ing on the subject. Every attentive student was seized and held 
fast during the entire recitation by vigorous and intense delivery 
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of his lectures on the subject.” The volume on Wittenberg Col- 
lege, published in 1887, indicates plainly that he was already 
recognized as an important factor in the educational work of that 
institution. At Gettysburg, where he spent the twenty most use- 
ful years of his life, his ability as an instructor was recognized 
and appreciated. His students, at the time of his death, did not 
hesitate to refer to him as “an instructor of exceptional ability, 
a Christian counsellor and a true friend.” 

Dr. Richard’s method of instruction in the class-room was that 
which is generally followed in post-graduate schools. He had 
his own lectures, which he had carefully prepared, for all but one 
or two of the subjects that he taught, and, when he used the text- 
book, the student always had the impression that it was merely a 
guide for himself and not for his teacher. Dr. Richard’s manu- 
scripts never became yellow with age : he was always revising, en- 
larging and re-writing. He had a standing order with his for- 
eign book dealer, to send him everything new that appeared in 
his field. Consequently, whatever his subject, he was always 
fresh, and was able to give his students the benefit of the latest 
literature in that particular field. 

The method that he followed left small room for the hearing 
of recitations. He presumed that students who came to the Sem- 
inary were sufficiently interested in their subjects to study them, 
He was not a great teacher for those who needed other incentive 
than. the desire for knowledge. But his mastery of his subject 


and his intense enthusiasm inspired young men. 
HIS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH. 


We who have lived with Dr. Richard are too near to him to 
pass a fina) judgment on his work. However, along some very 
important lines, his influence is now and has been strongly felt, 
for he set forces in motion that are likely to continue as a direc- 
tive power in the life of the Church. Dr. Richard’s work was 
positive and constructive; he laid broad and sure foundations on 
which succeeding generations can build. He blazed the way, and 
now it is less difficult for others to follow. His articles and books 


are already used by investigators as guides to the sources. 
Dr. Richard rendered valuable service to the Lutheran 
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Church, more especially to the General Synod, by emphasizing a 
wholesome, conservative type of Lutheranism. He stood firmly 
for an aggressive denominational consciousness, and opposed 
sectarian tendencies. In Liturgics he taught the use of pure Lu- 
theran forms, and opposed a barren non-liturgical service, as well 
as an ultra-liturgical service. “It is not to be forgotten that, in 
the days of churchly indifference, he stood for pure Lutheran 
usage.” In Symbolics he advocated the sufficiency of the Au- 
gustana, “the symbol of Lutheran catholicity,” as over against 
the Book of Concord, “the symbol of Lutheran particularity ;” 
and in defining Lutheranism, he magnified its central and funda- 
mental doctrines, and did not allow them to be overshadowed by 
those doctrines that are peripheral or by those things that are 
adiaphorous. 

Dr. Richard realized very early in life that we were not profit- 
ing by the progress that conservative German theology had made 
during recent years. Large portions of our Church in this 
country, more particularly the German and the English speaking 
elements, had long since ceased to be in touch with the Church in 
the Fatherland, and there was a strong tendency to regard only 
that as purely Lutheran which had come down to us from the 
old dogmaticians. Schmid’s Compendium of Dogmatics, which 
its author intended should show what Lutheranism was in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was used as a sort of theo- 
logical plumbline for determining what Lutheranism is. And 
yet this was to be expected, for Lutheran theological literature 
was very scarce, in fact Martensen’s work on Dogmatics was 
about the only good authority we had in English. The Church 
—laity, clergy, and even theological professors—had been angli- 
cized more rapidly than its theology had been translated. Dr. 
Richard early learned the value of German theological thought, 
and by teaching and writing sought to make it accessible to 
English students. No man has done more for our American 
Lutheran Church as a mediator of the best that Germany has 
produced. 

It was Dr. Richard’s privilege to assist in the training of fully 
350 of the clergy of our Church. The twenty-five best years of 
his life were devoted to teaching in theological seminaries, and 
his influence will continue to be felt for many years. 
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He has also left “a rich treasure to theological literature,” the 
product of his careful, painstaking years of work, which to him 
is a monument more lasting than brass, and an honor to our 
Church. 

A professor of Historical Theology in a sister denomination 
writes: “He knew more of the Reformation, especially on its 
creed side, than any English-speaking man, and his articles on 
the theological aspects of the Lutheran movement were the most 
scholarly, the most valuable that have ever appeared in English. 
One of his great achievements was to vindicate against Professor 
Warfield the thesis that the root of the Reformation was the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith, and not Foreordination. His 
articles on this subject well deserve permanent form in a book. 
-His Melanchthon is almost a classic.” A priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, speaking of Dr. Richard’s literary productions, 
says: “I know little aside from his life of Melanchthon, which, 
so far as my knowledge goes, is not only decidedly the best that 
we have in English, but the most scholarly of the whole series of 
which it forms a unit. I would hesitate to call it great —just as 
he no doubt would disavow it being classified as such, and just as 
the program of the series did not call for greatness.” Soon after 
this book appeared, he ‘received a letter of appreciation from a 
bishop in South Africa. Professor Kirn, of Leipzig, found his 
book useful in preparing the article on Melanchthon for the Her- 
zog-Real Encyclopedia. Professor Rietschel referred to the work 
on Liturgics, of which he and Dr. Painter are joint authors, as a 
very industriously written book, which is also very useful. 

Dr. Richard magnified Christian scholarship. He saw clearly 
the great need of higher educational standards for the pulpit and 
for the professor’s chair, and he held up before his students, both 
by precept and example, a very high ideal. He taught that the 
Church of to-day demands the most thorough training possible 
of her servants, and that the man who was intellectually lazy 
was not fit. The problems of to-day, which the Church is seek- 
ing to solve, demand the best efforts of strong men, and if Ameri- 
can Lutheranism is to make itself felt as a power in this country, 
it must be strong in its ministry and in its educational work. 
“He made it plain that God grants no favors for Luther’s sake, 
and that if our beloved Church shall continue worthy of the name 
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she bears, she must work. * * * He knew too well that the 
inevitable result of second-rate scholarship is a second-rate 
Church.” Accordingly, he urged his students to avail themselves 
of every opportunity for further study, and largely as a result of 
his encouragement, a number of young men from our Seminary 
at Gettysburg, became students in foreign institutions. During 
the year that has just closed, four of his former pupils were ma- 
triculated students in German universities. Dr. Richard fully 
appreciated the importance of the practical work of the Church, 
but he was convinced that the present generation underestimated 
the value of scholarship. Education is power, and the Church 
of to-day needs power. The history of the Church, from the 
time of the fathers, shows plainly that its great leaders were 
men of profound learning. Accordingly, he taught that if the 
Church is to assert herself as a molding force in the present age, 
the first requisite is the Spirit of the living God, and the second 
is thorough scholarship. Recently when advocating higher edu- 
cation for our Church, he said, “What we need in our Church is 
producers, producers, producers—men who can bring forth some- 
thing around which the Church can rally.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Burning of Chicago, Sermon, 1871. 

The Importance of Teaching the Bible to the Children, Lvu- 
THERAN QUARTERLY, April, 1876. 

Ordination Sermon, 1876. 

How Shall We Train the Ministry for the Times? LutTHERAN 
QUARTERLY, October, 1878. 

Moral and Religious Education in Connection with Intel- 
lectual, Ib., April, 1881. 

The Essential Unity of Protestant Christianity, Ib., April, 
1882. 

Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament and the Textus Recep- 
tus, Ib., April, 1883. 

The Sin Against the Holy Ghost (Translation), Ib., April, 
1884. 

Free Church Movement in Sweden, Andover Review, January, 
1885. 
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Evidential Value of Apostolic Testimony to Christ, LuTHERAN 
QuaRTERLY, April, 1885. 

Christian Preaching, Ib., January, 1886. 

The Communion of Saints, Ib., October, 1886. 

The Lutheran Church in U. 8., Methodist Review, May, 1887. 

Dr. Hodge on the Person of Christ, LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, 
July, 1887. 

Historical Development of the Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, two arts., Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1887, January, 
1888. 

Sacramentarian Controversy, 2 arts., LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, 
April and July, 1888. 

The Christian Pulpit, Ib., April, 1889. 

Man’s Final Destiny. In That Unknown Country. C. A. 
- Nichols & Co., Springfield, Mass., 1889. 

The Person, Work and States of Christ, LurHERAN QuarR- 
TERLY, April, 1889. 

The Liturgical Question, 3 arts., Ib., January and July 1890, 
January, 1891. 

The Theology of Zwingli, Ib., April, 1891. 

Vicissitudes of the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the 
Church of England, Papers of the Am. Soc. of Ch. Hist., Vol. 
III, 1891. ’ 

Faith and Theology (Tratislation), LurTHEeran QUARTERLY, 
January, 1892. 

Causes of Lutheran Dissension in this Country, Christian Lit- 
erature Magazine, April, 1892. 

Christian Worship, 1892, 2nd Edition, 1908, Lutheran Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia. 

Christianity and the Holy Scriptures (Translation), Lu- 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY.* 


BY REV. ELIAS D. WEIGLE, D.D. 


We are assembled as the representatives of our Seminary to en- 
gage in a very important service, officially to induct into high and 
honored position as professor of Practical Theology the Rev. 
Jacob A. Clutz, D.D., who was unanimously elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board in May, to fill the vacancy in the faculty 
caused by the death of the Rev. J. W. Richard, D.D., LL.D. In 
harmony with the time honored custom it becomes my duty, as 
President of the Board of Directors of the Theological Seminary, 
to deliver the charge to the professor elect, after which, having 
taken the obligation required by the constitution of the Seminary, 
he will pronounce his inaugural address, and enjoy full profes- 
sorial prerogatives. 

As the teaching of Homiletics, together with a number of sub- 
jects which readily coordinate themselves with this principal sub- 
ject of your chair, will be your special work, my brother, we con- 
cluded to let our charge to you be controlled by what a considera- 
tion of The Teaching Function of the Christian Ministry may 
suggest. 

It should be emphasized, in a preliminary way, that the im- 
portance of the work of the chair to which you have been elected 
cannot easily be over-estimated. In your work the material, 
whether viewed in the form of the subject-maiter in sermon 
building, or in the light of student personality, appears in the pro- 
duct. In your chair all the teaching of the Seminary comes into 
ripest fruitage. A modification of the curricula of our theologi- 
cal seminaries is advocated by some. It is claimed that too much 
attention is given to things of the dead past and not enough to 
things of the living present. With proper qualifications this 
may be accepted as true. Old and New Testament interpreta- 


* A charge delivered by Dr. Weigle in Christ Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa., 
Sept 16, 1909, to Dr. Clutz at the latter’s inauguration as Professor of Practical Theology 
in the Theological Seminary. 
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tion, whose basis is the original Hebrew and Greek, Christian 
Dogmatics and Church History, as also the History of Doctrine, 
and the things which relate to the confessions and the worsihp 
of the Church must continue to hold an important, if not the 
chief place, in any well-arranged Seminary curriculum. But 
there are other subjects which must be included in an up-to-date 
theological seminary. More attention should be paid to sanely 
religious psychology and the principles of pedagogy. A preacher 
who is not a teacher is not fully qualified for his work. A chair 
of Sunday School interests and of church music would meet a 
great need. The place of worship in a well-ordered church ser- 
vice is so important that the neglect of instruction in the history 
and power of music by our seminaries has become a source of 
great weakness to our young ministers. 

It is because of the demands, which are becoming insistent on 
our seminaries along these lines these days, that the chair which 
you shall occupy will be looked to, as supplying, at least, some of 
these needs. While you teach the central place of the sermon in 
the worship of God’s house, and insist that the best of consecrated 
ability should be put into the sermon, you wiil, at the same time, 
point out the value and helpfulness of unanimous participation 
in the service and praise of God’s house. For the congregation 
to remain entirely passive, while the minister and a paid choir 
render the service and sing the praises of God’s house is neither 
Protestant, Christian, nor edifying. The ideal church service 
is that in which every worshipper is an active participant ; where 
all take some part. Such a congregation will be prepared for the 
message which comes from God through his accredited ambas- 
sador. 

That the Teaching Function of the Christian Ministry should 
receive special emphasis, in the preparation of young men for 
their high and holy work, becomes apparent from the place teach- 
ing holds in the Old and New Testaments. A prophet was a 
seer, a revealer of what was yet future, but also one who spoke 
forth by word of mouth the divine message, for the edification of 
the people in truth and righteousness. Christ’s power, humanly 
speaking, lay in the fact that he was a great teacher. Friends 
and foes acknowledged this fact. Most of his-miracles were per- 
formed, to prepare the way for teaching the people. He was 
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recognized by all who heard him as the one who taught with au- 
thority. Peter’s eloquent and pungent sermon on the day of 
Pentecost convicted the multitude, but they were brought to faith 
in a crucified, risen and exalted Redeemer, the confession and the 
joy of salvation, “when he testified and exhorted with many other 
words.” Moreover, the three thousand brought to faith in Christ, 
continued steadfastly in the apostle’s teaching, and in fellowship, 
in the breaking of bread and the prayers. In the very beginning 
of the Church’s history this Teaching Function of the Christian 
Ministry received special emphasis. Apollos was an eloquent 
man, and also mighty in the Scriptures, but it was only when 
Aquila and Priscilla expounded unto him the way of God more 
accurately, that he powerfully confuted the Jews, publicly show- 
ing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. Paul was a 
logical and most convincing preacher as the outlines of sermons 
given by Luke clearly show, but much of his best work as the 
great missionary apostle was done by adopting the educational, 
teaching, and catechetical method. His epistles to the churches 
he founded are models of edifying doctrinal teaching, always 
concluding with practical precepts enforcing the influence right 
teaching must ever have upon the life and character. 

While we thus emphasize the Teaching or Educational Func- 
tion of the Ministry we would not be misunderstood, as losing 
sight of eloquence, emotion, and the advantage of hortatory ap- 
peal. He who with the gift of spirit-inspired eloquence can 
sway an audience at will, and move them to intense emotion, until 
the will, under the impetus of grace, chooses the right, ever has 
been, and always will be, a power in the pulpit; but in order that 
he may be preacher, pastor, and administrator of the affairs of 
the kingdom, he must be, along with any other qualifications and 
endowments, pre-eminently, a teacher-preacher, a teacher-pastor, 
and a teacher-executive. We would not for a moment advocate 
a Teaching Function of the Ministry which would make the pul- 
pit a mere echo of the professor’s chair. If the gospel is to be- 
come mere diluted sociology or literary criticism, if the minister 
is to be a mere pedagogue, then indeed the ministry is robbed of 
its power and the Church will become an appendage of the col- 
lege. In the language of another: “The great task of the min- 
ister is to give the people an abiding sense of moral and spiritual 
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values, to make them realize what is worth while. It is to give 
them some dominating conception of life and its meaning. It is 
to furnish some general standards that may reconcile and unify 
the scattered and conflicting insights of our complex and 
hurried civilization. It is to lift men to some mount of vision 
from which they may ‘see life steadily and see it whole.’ It is to 
give men some general conceptions on which they may string the 
beads of particular and isolated experiences.” “The Educational 
Ideal in the Ministry.” Faunce, p. 24. 

The liturgical conception of the minister’s task which was su- 
preme in the mediaeval Church must not be overlooked. The 
Puritan movement was a reaction, caused by an undue emphasis 
on the liturgical conception of the minister’s task, and nobly 
maintained the idea of the ministry as involving fundamentally 
the Teaching Function. The oratorical conception of the min- 
ister’s task, which especially dominated the French preachers, 
had its day. Its limitations and defects have become so pro- 
nounced, where it alone or chiefly is relied on, that the present 
generation has become suspicious of mere oratory. The Church 
of to-day must consider afresh the earliest of all conceptions of 
Christian preaching—that indicated in the far-reaching commis- 
sion: “Go ye and make learners of all the nations.” 

The situation among us, touching the bold claims of much of 
the so-called radical modern thought, together with the multi- 
plying eccentric isms which do their utmost to disturb our pulpits 
and unsettle our pews, pleads for a specially cultured ministry, 
with keen discernment, and apt to teach; not afraid to call things 
by their right names, whether it be a new paganism under the 
name of a new religion, or a beclouding mysticism under the 
name of Faith Cure, Christian Science, or Emanuel Movement, 
which divert the untaught and the unwary into the high-way of 
pantheistic atheism. 

The fundamental doctrines, attacked under the rationalistic 
impulse to get rid of the supernatural in revelation and life, are- 
that of the Trinity, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the Deity 
of Christ, the moral perfection of Jesus, in some cases, and the 
denial of the resurrection. These central, fundamental doctrines 
are entirely swept away by the more radical of the destructive 
Higher Critics, while, by others under the impetus of modern 
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thought, and the scientific spirit, there is a tendency to explain 
in a Sabellianizing way, the person of Christ, which is construed 
in terms of ethical value, the doctrine of sin, which becomes more 
or less a stage in man’s evolutionary development, the doctrine 
of the atonement in which the “moral” aspect is emphasized to. 
the exclusion of the judicial. A certain haziness characterizes 
the treatment of these great subjects. A more positive and less 
ambiguous attitude toward the great doctrines on the part of 
Christian teachers is the need of the hour. Divine inspiration 
must not be put on the plain of lofty genius. The incarnate Son 
of God must not be denied pre-existence, nor should he be looked. 
upon as a man of his generation only, liable to error in his hu- 
man knowledge, and in any way limited in his conceptions and: 
judgments. The most serious element in the newer thinking 
is to doubt or surrender even the moral perfection of Jesus. 
Prof. Foster, the most recent example of the lengths to which the- 
radical school may go, writes: “Even now we may not see in 
Jesus an absolutely perfect model without jeopardizing the free- 
dom and the progress of humanity. The democratic goodness 
about us is not so much a donation from Jesus as a creation of 
modern men who are as certainly children of God as Jesus him- 
self was.” In such a declaration the whole tendency stands re- 
vealed, and in its outworkings eliminates every trace of the super- 
natural from revelation and life, and leaves a merely human 
Christ, whose very sinlessness is beclouded with hazy doubt. 

It is a matter for devout gratitude that what is now obtaining 
in the Fatherland, where exists the union of Church and State, 
cannot find place with us, at least, not in our church schools. It 
is a sad fact that the State appoints advanced theological profes- 
sors at the universities who are teaching the coming generation of 
pastors and preachers principles and doctrines absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with the acknowledged standards of the Church. So. 
strong has the radicalism become at the universities, that in many 
cases a theological student loses his faith there, under the teach- 
ings of the advanced professors, instead of having it confirmed. 
The note of hopefulness is found in the fact that the Church has 
already taken steps toward helping herself without the co-opera-- 
tion of the State, in the establishment of vacation lecture courses,. 
which oppose the radical theology, taught in the universities. For . 
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it will ever remain true that while young men may be interested 
in negative criticism, and the destruction of evangelical faith and 
human hopes in the seminary, when they come face to face with 
the facts of life and the sin-sick souls of men, nothing but a 
positive gospel, which proves itself the power of God unto salva- 
tion, will be accepted and satisfy the deep needs of humanity. 
May our universities be saved from this new paganism. 

In our recent summer schools at Rockford, Ill., and Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., there was not one note of dissent from the accepted 
teachings of our Church, by the various speakers upon a wide 
range of themes. This is exceedingly gratifying. No destruc- 
tive criticism of the Sacred Scriptures, no so-called new theology 
with its shallow views of sin and its elimination of the super- 
natural from revelation and the Christian life, no new religion 
which is nothing more nor less than the old rationalistic unitar- 
ianism, under a more pronounced pantheistic paganism, can find 
acceptance among us. Our unrevised Augustana, the Gibraltar 
of ecumenical, as over against a particularistic, type of Luther- 
anism was never in greater honor than today. ‘To its evangelical 
position, in the great things of faith and life, the historic 
churches of Christendom are coming. May we not say, without 
seeming to be too self-centered as a Church, that the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has a special mission to, and for, these times of 
theological and social ferment, confusion and unrest. Her 
Christo-centric theology, her evangelical faith, her educational 
methods, her scriptural worship, her special care of the young, 


her peculiarly joyful, hopeful, assuring type of piety adapt her to 
meet the needs of this feverish age in a special sense. The Lu- 


theran Church planted in any community, in loyalty to her ori- 
gin, her history, her teachings, her cults and her evangelical char- 
acter wins favor, and ministers the Gospel acceptably and sav- 
ingly to all classes. Hence, the most needed development in the 
theological seminary is provision for efficient teaching in, and 
training for the actual work of the ministry. The teaching no 
less than the preaching, pastoral and administrative functions of 
the ministry call for the accentuation of the right kind of teach- 
ing and training. While the unchangeable fundamentals must 
be held to, there must be an adaptation of these to the ever new 


demands, which every age makes upon Christian teaching by rea- 
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son of ever new problems. A minister who has so broadened and 
extended the horizon of his thinking, that he has the power to 
translate the past into the present will never be dull. Out of 
such a ministry would come that teaching evangelism for which 
the world is still waiting. Not less mastery of the Bible in the 
original languages, not less theology and history and sound 
dogma, but more emphasis upon the practical application of these 
to the needs and problems of the hour is that for which we plead. 
To divorce the objective and the subjective, doctrine and life, 
knowledge and faith, the facts of the Gospel and the experience 
of their power is to invite disaster in the realm of mind, heart 
and life. Positive teaching in loyalty to that for which our 
Church and its institutions stand, with special emphasis upon an 
applied Christianity, is what is especially needed. And this will 
naturally be followed by a teaching pulpit in the regular services 
of the Church, a pulpit which will grapple with the intelligence 
before it, and seek to move men not only by power of appeal, but 
by genuine communication of truth—the truth as it is in Jesus. 

It is an important part of the theological training of to-day, 
to teach and convince the young men that they can never accom- 
modate the Gospel to much that is currently allowed by not a 
few church members and even some ministers, in a frivolous, 
pleasure-seeking and pleasure-loving age. The worldliness of 
professed Christians is the bane of all true church progress and 
influential Christian living. Many of the eccentric, heretical 
isms challenge study, and must be sternly met. A preacher who 
lacks world-renouncing and Christ-following faith is as useless as 
a teacher of music who has no ear for tune. When there has 
been a loss of faith in fundamentals, then the way is prepared for 
the elimination of hell, the disbelief in a personal devil, and the 
disallowing a belief in future rewards and punishments. There 
is no need of a sin-atoning Savior, if sin is only a slight defect in 
man, instead of the deadly thing the Scriptures declare it to be. 

The true teacher will ever seek to interpret doctrine in terms 
of life. The central truths of Christianity are wonderfully re- 
inforced, when they are interpreted in terms of life. “Many 
theological difficulties are to be solved, not by the pathway of 
metaphysics, but by a deeper understanding of the spiritual life 
of man.” (Faunce, p. 183.) The facts of Christianity, how- 
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ever appealing and convincing, are dead things until translated 
into the power of life. Each one of the central truths of Chris- 
tianity loses some point of difficulty, or offers some new avenue 
of approach when seen from the standpoint of experience. The 
young men whom you teach how to preach will be faithful ex- 
pounders of God’s Word only as they themselves feel the saving 
power of the Gospel which they preach to others. A divine call, 
a thorough training, a whole-hearted consecration are a trinity 
of essentials for pulpit power. 

The Bible itself is a book of experience rather than of philoso- 
phy. It is the witness of the men, who, of all history, have per- 
ceived the Infinite most vividly and experienced his presence 
most profoundly. It is the revelation of God’s will through the 
agency of men divinely inspired. Moreover, the chief benefit of 
the psychological view-point is, that it enables the minister of 
Christ to see his local task as part of the education of humanity, 
and at the same time, as related to the salvation of the whole 
world. It gives him a practical knowledge of human nature, in 
the widest sense, as the material with which he has to work. The 
pastor of to-day must be the inspiring and directing power of 
every department of the Church’s work. No laymen’s movement, 
however helpful, can ever become a substitute for the personal 
superintendence and oversight of the pastor. What a field for 
the pastor is the modern, highly-organized Sunday School, as the 
church school of religion. He can neglect that only at the peril 
of his entire ministry. Yet this is the part of the Church’s work 
for which the average preacher has neither training nor aptitude, 
nor inclination. 

Acknowledgement should be made of the excellent work being 
done in this seminary in the interests of pastoral efficiency in the 
Sunday School by the occupant of the chair of Biblical Theology. 
It is hoped the day is not far distant when our Board shall be in 
a position to create a special chair, whose incumbent, as is the 
case in some of our sister seminaries, shall give his whole time to 
the preparation of our young ministers for efficiency in the proper 
training and management of the Sunday School forces of our 
churches. The history and very genius of our Church, with its 
happy interest in the young, and its emphasis on early indoctrina- 
tion plead for such service in our seminary. 
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If I may be allowed to express one more thought, as I close, it 
is this: The theological teacher of to-day needs to know, not 
only his subject, his method and himself, but also his pupils. A 
college or seminary professor should be on as intimate terms of 
confidential friendship with the students under him, as is the 
wide-awake, up-to-date pastor with his members. An unap- 
proachable gulf of dignity separating the teacher from the 
taught, in the class-room, the social and every day relations of 
life, should be bridged over by mutual interest, professorial cor- 
diality and a common Christian life. Open, frank and honest 
treatment in the seminary relationships and friendly recognition 
on the street, too often overlooked, have magnetic power to ce- 
ment your relationship with your students into the joy of a real 
affection and high esteem. 

You, my brother, come into service in our theological seminary 
at the call of the Church, as expressed by the unanimous voice of 
our Board of Directors, in the maturity of life, in the possession 
of a well-rounded scholarship, with large experience in the class- 
room, the pulpit and pastorate and the general work of our 
rapidly enlarging Church. These elements of strength, dis- 
counted sometimes, but not here, will serve you well, in the work 
of the chair to which you have been called. You have the un- 
qualified confidence of your brethren, and the love of the Church - 
is with you as you enter this highly important service. We be- 
speak for you, a most fruitful ministry in the position into which 
this service officially places you. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF PULPIT POWER.* 
BY PROFESSOR JACOB A. CLUTZ, D.D. 


The chief business of the preacher is to preach. Whatever 
other functions he may have, and no doubt there are many of 
them, this is his supreme function. 

There is often a tendency, in these days, to turn the minister 
aside from his pulpit and to occupy his time and his energies 
largely in other work. He must be a pastor, going from house to 
house making social calls, visiting the sick, ministering to the 
dying and comforting the bereaved and sorrowing. He must be 
an administrator, organizing societies and directing their work, 
appointing committees and meeting and counselling with them 
and often doing the work which they were expected to do. He 
must be a man of affairs and keep his hands on the business of 
the church to see that enough money comes in to meet the ex- 
penses and that a steady and abundant stream of contributions 
is kept flowing into the treasuries of the several boards and in- 
stitutions of the Church. He must be ready, if called upon to do 
so, to take a place in the directorate of these boards and institu- 
tions and to give all the time required to look after their inter- 
ests. He must attend all kiads of conventions and be prepared 
to make addresses on all sorts of occasions and on the greatest 
variety of subjects. He must also be public spirited. He must 
take an interest in municipal affairs, and seek to promote good 
government and civic righteousness and the general welfare of 
his town or city. He must be a reformer and always be ready 
to assist every man or woman who may chance to see an evil to 
be corrected, or a wrong to be righted, or some good thing to be 
done, and straightway proceeds to organize a “society” to do the 
work. He must be well informed and wide awake on the social 
questions of the day and must take an interest and lend a help- 


*An address delivered by Dr. Clutz in Christ Church, September 14th, 1909, on the 
occasion of his inauguration as Professor of Practical Theology in the Iutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ing hand in all movements that look towards the regeneration of 
society and the more speedy ushering in of that blessed millen- 
nium when everybody will be good, and everybody will have 
plenty, and everybody will be contented and happy. And, with 
all this, he must of course continue to be a student and keep 
abreast of all the racing developments in science, and in history 
and literature, as well as of all the new vagaries in theology and 
in criticism higher and lower. In short, he must be an encyclo- 
pedic man in this truly encyclopedic age. 

Now, with all these duties and demands crowding in upon him 
and consuming his time, and his attention and his energies, it 
would not be strange if his pulpit should sometimes recede into 
the background and almost disappear in a haze of whirling rivals, 
er come to look comparatively small and unimportant, and so be 
compelled to be content with only the fag-ends of his time and 
his strength. But woe be to the preacher who gives place to 
this temptation even for a single hour. 

Many of these claims are valid enough. Many of these duties 
are highly important. Perhaps all of them are important in 
their legitimate places, and have a just claim upon the minister 
for a due share of his time and his strength. But I have no 
hesitation in saying that their place is a subordinate one, and 
that the amount of time and attention given to them should 
never be allowed to encroach unduly upon that given to his pul- 
pit and to the preaching of the gospel. His pulpit is his throne, 
and if he ever neglects that, or allows it to be pushed into the 
background, he might as well abdicate at once and surrender 
his crown. Indeed he has already abdicated and been dis- 
crowned, and is no longer king, whether he knows it or not, and 
his people will soon understand this even if they have not dis- 
covered it before he has. 

A minister may be a great pastor, and a great administrator, 
and a great conventioner, and a great publicist, but if he is not 
a good preacher he cannot be pronounced a success in his calling. 
Tf, on the other hand, he can preach well and can persuade men, 
he can never be written down a failure even though he may be 
weak in all else. The people will excuse and forgive almost any- 
thing and everything else in their minister rather than poor 
preaching. 
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It is in view of these facts, and because I believe them to be 
facts, that I have chosen as my theme for this inaugural address, 
“The Essentials of Pulpit Power.” 

In the development of this theme I want especially to empha- 
size four things. They are by no means the only things that en- 
ter into success in preaching, or contribute towards it, but they 
are pre-eminently the essentials. 


I.—AN ASSURED CONVICTION OF THE TRUTH OF HIS MESSAGE, 


No man can speak convincingly on any subject unless he is 
sure of his ground. If he himself does not believe thoroughly in 
his cause, how can he hope to make others feel that it is worthy 
of support? No matter how learned he may be, nor how elo- 
quent his speech, there will be a false note and an air of insin- 
cerity in all that he says that will be heard and felt by his hearers 
even though they may not quite understand it, and all his fine 
speaking will be to them but little more than “sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 

But while all this is true of any speaker on any subject what- 
ever, it is especially true of the Christian minister. In a pre- 
eminent sense he is the servant of the truth, and unless he is 
thoroughly loyal to it himself how can ke expect successfully to 
establish or defend its kingship in the hearts and lives of others? 
We often hear it said that the pulpit is losing its power, that men 
no longer look to it as they once did for instruction and guidance 
even in spiritual things. In so far as this is true, are not min- 
isters themselves largely responsible for it? They no longer 
speak with authority, too often, because they have lost the sense 
of authority themselves. Too often they are uncertain them- 
selves whether they really have any authority back of them or 
any authoritative message to deliver to men. The prevalent 
doubt of the day has in many cases settled down upon the pulpit 
as well as upon the pew, and has enshrouded the preacher himself 
in the fogs of scepticism and unbelief. It is not strange that the 
people should not care to follow as their guide a man who has 
lost the way himself and does not know whither he is going. 

If the trumpet give an uncertain sound how shall the army 
prepare itself for battle? Too frequently the trumpet sounding 
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from the modern pulpit is quite uncertain and hesitates and 
wavers, because the trumpeter’s heart has failed within him, and 
he is not sure whether the enemy is in his front or in his rear, 
and hardly knows whether to sound an advance or a retreat, a 
charge or a surrender. 

It was never so with the preachers of Bible times, nor with the 
preachers of power in later times. The Hebrew prophets always 
went to their work with a clear and positive “Thus saith the 
Lord” in their mouths, which they had no right either to with- 
hold or to modify. Hence they were not afraid to stand before 
kings and princes and even recreant priests, nor to rebuke sin in 
high places and in low places. No wonder men trembled before 
them, and kings bowed themselves in the dust, and priests con- 
fessed their sins, and whole cities and peoples repented and 
turned unto.the Lord. When Jesus came and began to teach and 
to preach the tone of positive conviction was so pronounced in 
his preaching that this more than anything else attracted the at- 
tention of his hearers so that they said, “He teaches as one hav- 
ing authority.” The apostles maintained the same positive and 
authoritative tone. They never used the subjunctive mood. 
They had no “ifs” or “buts.” They said “We know,” “We speak 
the things we have seen and heard,” and “If any man preach any 
other gospel than that which we have preached let him be ana- 
thema maranatha.” So was it also with Augustine, and Chrys- 
ostom, and Savonorola, and Luther, and Knox, and Wesley, and 
Whitefield, and Jonathan Edwards, and Brooks and Moody, and 
a whole host of others who were recognized as the pulpit princes 
of their day and generation, and under whose preaching men 
trembled as before the prophets of old. All these were men of 
clear and strong convictions. They all believed and were sure 
that the Bible was the Word of God and that its teachings were 
the absolute truth, the very truth of God. And so must every 
man believe and be sure who would have power in the pulpit. 

There are many things to-day well calculated to weaken the 
preacher’s faith in his message, and even in the Bible itself on 
which his message is based. The assured and often contemptu- 
ous dogmatism of an atheistic science which knows nothing but 
matter and its laws and forces, the prevalence of a materialistic 
philosophy which recognizes no God but the potency which is in 
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things and no mind or spirit in man except “the flux of our sen- 
sations and emotions as they pass,” and the persistent and often 
most arrogant assaults of a rationalistic and destructive criticism 
within the Church itself that seeks to discredit all supernatural- 
ism in the Bible and would reduce the old Book to but little more 
than a loosely woven tissue of folklore and old wives’ fables, all 
these things tend, if heeded at all, to make the preacher hesitate 
and stammer, and to doubt whether, indeed, he has any good rea- 
son for the hope that is in him, or which was in him when he 
began to preach, or decided to devote himself to this high calling. 
In just so far as he yields to this doubt or suspicion he will be 
robbed of all real power. In some way he must conquer them or 
he is lost. In some way, even though it be at the cost of tears 
and blood, he must work his way to the assured conviction that 
the Book from which he preaches is indeed a revelation from God, 
and that though in some places the horizon of truth may still be 
obscured by heavy mists he does feel beneath his feet what Glad- 
stone once called “The Impregnable Rock of Ages.” Unless he 
ean do this he might about as well stop preaching. As another 
well says, “I do not believe a man has a right to preach who can- 
not speak the great truths of the Christfan revelation in accents 
which do not waver, and with an emphasis that burns with fer- 
vent heat.” 


II.—A PROFOUND SENSE OF THE IMPORTANCE OF HIS MESSAGE. 


Many things are true that are not vital, nor even highly im- 
portant. No great harm can come to men by reason of ignorance 
of them, nor because of gross errors concerning them. For 
thousands of years men believed just the opposite of what was 
true in astronomy, especially as connected with our solar system 
and the relative position and movements and importance of the 
earth and the sun. But the mistake did not in any way seri- 
ously affect their lives or their destiny either physically, or men- 
tally, or morally and spiritually. They lived and they died, 
they bought and sold, they loved and hated, they sinned and suf- 
fered and were lost, or they repented and trusted in God and were 
saved, without any reference to whether our solar system was 


geocentric as they believed, or heliocentric as we now know it to 
be. 
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But nothing of this kind can be said of the truths which it is 
the province of the Christian minister to teach and to preach. 
These are of supreme importance. These are absolutely vital to 
every son and daughter of Adam. 

If we look at these truths from the standpoint of God’s esti- 
mate of them we find that they are the only truths which he 
thought it necessary or worth while to give to men by a special 
revelation. The truths of science, and the truths of philosophy, 
and the truths of history, the truths relating to physiology and 
hygiene and agriculture and economics and government, &c., &c., 
all these, however important they may be and however much 
they may have to do with human life and progress and happiness, 
men were left to find out for themselves by long centuries of study 
and research and experiment, and they are still finding them out, 
not seldom by the most costly and disastrous mistakes and fail- 
ures. 

But the truths of religion, the truth about God, and about sin 
and salvation, about human responsibility and destiny, these, or 
so much of them as was necessary for man’s salvation, God re- 
vealed to men in the most wonderful ways, and at an enormous 
cost of time and trouble and effort, culminating in the incarna- 
tion of his own Son, and in his wonderful human life and min- 
istry and his still more wonderful death and resurrection, and in 
the history and work of the Church which he founded to bear 
witness to him and to which he gave the commission to go and 
preach the gospel to every creature. Why? Surely not without 
reason. Surely not as a mere freak of his fancy. God never 
works in that way. It can only be because he knew that, beyond 
anything and everything else in human life and experience, it 
was important that men should know these things. On what a 
very pinnacle of importance does this fact set the preacher’s mes- 
sage, if he really preaches the Word of God! It is not a mere hu- 
man message that he has to deliver. It is not his own word that 
he preaches, nor the mere faith of his Church nor even of the 
Church universal. It is the very word of the living God. 

Neither does the importance of this message dwindle in the 
least when looked at from the manward side. Here also we find 
that it is just the message which, above all others, men need, and 
which alone of all others can meet their highest and deepest and 
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most vital needs. Of course there is a sense in which men may 
be said to need all truth. The truths of science, of history and 
philosophy, of economics and sociology, &c., all these are import- 
ant because they all minister to man’s welfare and happiness, and 
to his highest efficiency. But none of them are so essential to 
his welfare and happiness as the truths of religion. These are 
absolutely essential. These are absolutely vital. Without them 
men cannot live at all in their higher spiritual nature. Without 
them men are “dead in trespasses and in sin,” and so they must 
remain forever and forever, only that spiritual death is a pro- 
gressive fact or experience, and becomes more and more dreadful, 
and hopeless and helpless as the years and centuries roll on, and 
time lapses into eternity. For this reason it is called “eternal 
death” in the Word of God. 


Now when we keep all this in mind, and when we think of a 
human soul, of a whole generation of men, of the entire race, as 
exposed to and in immanent danger of such a fate, how great, 
how transcendent, how overwhelming becomes the importance of 
the one way of recovery and salvation by repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ! And how transcendent 
also becomes the work of the Christian minister when he stands 
in the pulpit to declare this way to men and to endeavor to per- 
suade them to walk in it! 


All this the preacher should remember so that every time he 
stands before his congregation he may speak, to use an old-fash- 
ioned but very expressive phrase, “as a dying man to dying men,” 
and may try honestly and sincerely, and with all his might, to 
send his message home to their minds and hearts red-hot and all 
palpitating with his own sense of responsibility, and with the 
deep and strong conviction that unless he can convince his hear- 
ers of its truth and persuade them to accept it and act upon it 
they must be forever lost. If he has no such conviction his mes- 
sage will lack power, however perfect it may be in content or in 
form. With it he cannot fail to speak with power even though 
he should violate every rule of grammar and of rhetoric, and of 
homiletics as well, in the delivery of it. 
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IlI.—A DEEP PERSONAL SENSE OF MISSION, OR OF DIVINE CALL 
AND ACCREDITING. 


An “apostle” is one who is “sent.” That is the real meaning 
of the word. It comes from the Greek verb, apostello, which 
means literally to send off or away. The “twelve apostles” were 
so called because Jesus sent them to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom. Paul was called an apostle also because, though not 
one of “the twelve,” he also was directly and personally called 
and commissioned by Jesus as the “apostle to the Gentiles.” 

In the strict sense of the word there were, and could be, no 
true successors to the apostles. But in a wider sense of the word, 
no less real and legitimate however, every true minister of Jesus 
Christ is an “apostle,” that is, one sent. Every true minister is 
called of God and sent into the world to preach the gospel and to 
make disciples just as really and as truly as were Paul and the 
original twelve, albeit in a somewhat different way or by a dif- 
ferent instrumentality. 

In his second epistle to the Corinthians, 5:20, Paul says, “We 
are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God 
were entreating by us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye 
reconciled to God.” Paul never uses the editorial “we,” nor the 
“we” of mere dignity or of a false humility. When he speaks 
for himself alone he says “I,” as all sensible men do to-day. He 
was speaking here for himself as a minister of Christ, as a 
preacher of the gospel of Christ, and he includes with himself, as 
in the same category, all other true ministers of Jesus Christ, 
Timothy and Titus and all others to come after them, and he 
says of them as a class, “We are ambassadors on behalf of Christ,” 
&c. All true ministers are “ambassadors,” therefore, men sent of 
God, men who represent God and his Son Jesus Christ, and who 
speak in their name and by their authority. In this sense all 
true ministers are “apostles” of Jesus Christ. What a sense of 
dignity, of responsibility, of authority, of power, this fact must 
give to every true preacher of the gospel who really apprehends 
it! 

I know that it has become the fashion to-day in some quarters 
for ministers to speak very modestly in the pulpit. It is sup- 
posed to be the supreme mark of a fine culture, of a scholarly up- 
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to-dateness, for the preacher to suggest rather than to instruct, 
to pose as himself a mere searcher after truth with his people 
rather than as a messenger, one to whom the truth has been given 
that he may give it to others and who has been “sent” to declare 
it with positive conviction and with authority, to speak simply as 
a man among men and as having no larger or clearer vision and 
no more authority than his hearers. 

No wonder such preachers are shorn of their power. No won- 
der the people do not care to hear them, and that their churches 
are deserted, or are filled only when they make a bid for the curi- 
ous or for those who have “itching ears.” When a man is really 
sick he does not want a physician who merely guesses and experi- 
ments. He wants a man who knows his business and who can 
speak with authority, who can tell him exactly what to do. 

No man can speak with assurance or with power in the pulpit 
who does not have a sense of mission, who does not feel, and feel 
deeply, that he has been called and sent of God to preach and 
that he has a message to men from God which no one else can 
deliver so well as himself, and which may never be delivered at 
all if it does not come from his lips. It was because each of 
them carried in his mouth a positive “Thus saith the Lord,” 
which he was fully persuaded that he had been sent to speak to 
the house of Israel, or to their kings or priests, that the prophets 
of old were so fearless and were so greatly feared and respected 
by both kings and people. It was this same sense of divine call 
and mission that fired the hearts of the apostles and early preach- 
ers of the Christian faith and sent them out from Jerusalem and 
Judea to Samaria, to Galilee, to Syria, to Asia Minor, to Mace- 
donia and Greece and Italy, and on to the North and West until 
the flaming evangel had been carried to the very fartherest limits 
of the Roman Empire and of the then known and civilized 
world. It was so with the great Reformers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, with Luther and his co-workers in Germany, 
with Calvin and Zwingli in Switzerland, and with Wycliffe and 
Knox in England and Scotland. It has been so with all the 
really great and successful preachers in all lands and in all ages. 
The men who “have turned the world upside down,” the men 
under whose preaching sinners have trembled and cried out 
“What must we do?’”, the men at whose rebuke vice and crime 
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and wickedness of every kind have slunk away into the dark and 
secret places, the men under whom the Church has been enlarged 


and believers multiplied and built up in the faith, have always 
been men who believed and were sure that they had been called 


and sent of God as really and as truly as were John and Peter 
and Paul. Such a sense of mission will always give a man con- 


fidence and courage and power such as he cannot possibly have 
without it. 


IV.—I NAME ONE MORE ESSENTIAL OF PULPIT POWER, THE PRES- 


ENCE AND HELP OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


Though this comes last it is by no means least either in my 
own estimation or in fact. Rather the opposite. IJ have put it 
last partly because it is the greatest and is a fit and fitting climax 
to the list. I hardly think this element of power will ever be 
found where the others are not also present. I am sure that 
without this one they are not sufficient. Of preaching more 


truly than in any other work in life it may be said that it “is not 


by might nor power but by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts.” 

The Holy Spirit is the active and always efficient agent in the 
application of the plan of salvation. When Jesus Christ had 
finished his personal work on the earth and was about to return 
to the Father he said to his disciples, “It is expedient for you 
that I go away, for if I go not away the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I go I will send him unto you.” John 16:7. 
A little later he makes clear why the presence of the Comforter, 
“the Holy Spirit,” would be a greater blessing to the disciples 
and to the Church ever afterwards, than the continuance of his 
own bodily presence with them. The Holy Spirit was fully to 
qualify and equip them for their future work by bringing to their 
remembrance all that Jesus had taught them, by leading them 
into all truth, and by enduing them with power from above. He 
was also to make their work effective by convicting the world in 
respect of sin and of righteousness and of judgment. 

Hence they were to wait in Jerusalem for his coming. This 
they did, and on Pentecost the promise of Jesus was fulfilled. 
The Spirit came, not indeed for the first time, but now in fuller 
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measure and with greater power than ever before. You know 
the result. You know how the gift of tongues followed and 
especially the baptism with power. You know what different 
men they became from that hour, and with what success they 
now bare witness to Jesus and the resurrection. You know that 
under Peter’s first sermon after this enduement with power 
three thousand were converted and baptized, that a few days later 
the number of believers was five thousand, that very soon they 
became “a multitude,” and that in less than three centuries the 
whole Roman Empire was at least nominally Christian. 

No doubt the apostles and some of their successors in the min- 
istry were great preachers and great missionaries. Many of 
- them were men of extraordinary natural gifts, men of great 
learning, men of unsparing devotion and of unceasing activity. 
They went everywhere preaching the gospel. They gave them- 
selves up body and soul to this one work. They counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves if they might finish their course 
with joy and the ministry which they had received of the Lord 
Jesus. It might seem that such men could not possibly have 
failed. And yet they certainly would have failed, and failed 
completely and miserably, if the Holy Spirit had not been with 
them to direct them and to help them and to make their ministry 
a ministry of power. 

No one would have been more ready, or more quick, to recog- 
nize this than these men themselves. What St. Paul says of his 
own preaching, may be said of all of them, that it was not be- 
cause their speaking was with “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” 
but because it was in “demonstration of the Spirit,” that it was 
“with power” and was so eminently successful. So it has ever 
been and so it must ever continue to be. This should never be 
forgotten nor lost sight of. 

No doubt it is true that men need the Spirit’s presence and 
help in every kind of work, that all light and inspiration and all 
life and development come from his brooding. I doubt if any 
discovery has ever been made, or any new invention perfected, or 
any forward step in civilization successfully taken without his 
assistance. Still men may accomplish such things as these with- 
out realizing their dependence on him, or without any special 
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sense of his presence. Certainly there have been great inventors 
and discoverers, and great scientists and philosophers, and great’ 
rulers and statesmen, who have never thought of God’s Spirit, or: 
have thought of him only to repudiate his help or even to deny 
his existence. 

But it is not so with the Christian preacher. I am sure that 
there never has been a great preacher, there never has been a suc- 
cessful preacher in the truest and highest sense, a preacher of 
genuine and great spiritual power, who has not consciously and 
constantly relied upon the Holy Ghost as the real source of all 
his power and success, and who has not gladly given to him all 
the glory for whatever he has been able to do. 

These then, are, in my judgment, the four essentials of success 
in the preaching of the gospel, or of pulpit power, to keep to the 
language of my theme: 

1. An assured conviction of the truth of the message as drawn: 
from the Holy Scriptures which are the Word of God. 

2. A profound sense of the importance of this message as: 
God’s message of love and salvation to a world that needs it most- 
desperately and must perish without it. 

3. A deep and abiding sense of mission, or of divine call. 

4. The presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 

I have called these the “essentials” of pulpit power. I want to: 
insist on that word “essentials” and to emphasize it strongly.. 
Many other things are very useful and very important as ad- 
juncts or helps. Natural gifts of a high order, education, cul- 
ture, a good command of language, a forceful delivery, pleasing: 
manners, the special training of the professional school, all these 
and a multitude of other things which I cannot stop now even to- 
mention, much less to discuss, all these may be very helpful, and 
they are ali very desirable. But none of these things are “essen- 
tials” in the same sense in which these other things that I have 
been speaking about are “essentials.” 

One can easily think of a preacher without any unusual 
natural gifts, and without much education, and without literary 
culture, and without any of the graces of oratory, yet having 
“power” to move men and to lead them to Christ and to build 
them up in Christian character and life, provided he possesses, ever: 
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in a fair degree, these things which I have called “the essentials.” 
The history of the Church has been full of illustrations of this. 
It would be easy to mention the names of many such men, some 
dead and some still living, and some of which are familiar as 
household words in almost every Christian home. 

But it would be hard, impossible I believe, to conceive of any 
man being largely or permanently successful in preaching the 
gospel if he is without these essentials, it matters not what other 
qualifications he may have. He may be gifted, he may be learned, 
he may be cultured, he may be eloquent, but if he is not sure that 
the word which he preaches is the Word of God and that it offers 
to men the only way of life and salvation, or if he has no sense 
of mission or of dependence on the Spirit’s presence and help in 
his work, then his preaching cannot be with power, nor in dem- 
onstration of the Spirit. 

In closing my address I wish to call attention yet, very briefly, 
to the bearing which all this has upon the work of the theological 
seminary and of each and all of the professors in such an institu- 
tion. 

I hope that nothing that I have said will be understood as in 
anywise meant to discredit or to minify this work. Nothing 
could be farther from my purpose or my thought. It is a great 
work that the theological seminary has to do, and it is vitally im- 
portant to the preparation of a strong and successful ministry. 
The better the seminary is equipped for its work, therefore, the 
stronger its faculty, and the more carefully and conscientiously 
their work is done both by the teachers and the students, the bet- 
ter the young men will be prepared for their great and respon- 
sible task, and the more power and success they will have in do- 
ing it, other things being equal. That is, granting the presence 
or the possession of the “essentials” of which I have spoken, the ~ 
more and the richer the adjuncts the better. No doubt God can 
use “foolish things” and “weak things” and “base things,” and 
even “things that are not,” mere nothings, to accomplish his pur- 
poses, and sometimes he does this “that no flesh should glory be- 
fore God.” But let no man conclude from this that God is in- 
different about the character of his instruments, or that he has 
no use for wisdom, and strength, and nobility and the very best 
training and culture that a man can bring to his service. When 
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he has a really great and important work to do he generally se- 
lects the best and fittest instrument at hand. Witness Moses who 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and Paul who 
had sat at the feet of Gamaliel, and Luther who was the child of 
one of the best universities of his day. 

But as the adjuncts can never take the place of the essentials 
in the work of preaching, they should never be allowed to usurp 
their place in our thought, nor in the work of either the profes- 
sors or the students in the seminary. I think there is great 
danger of this. There is a natural tendency for a man to mag- 
nify his own office and work. The teacher is likely to think that 
teaching is the greatest thing in the world, and also that the sub- 
ject which he has to teach is the most important subject of the 
whole course. There is a natural tendency also for students to 
lose sight of the general in the particular, to be occupied with the ~ 
superficial rather than with the fundamental, and to be more in- 
terested in the subjects which they study than in the use which 
they are to make of them. Because they are so earnestly and so 
constantly engaged in the study of theology and church history, 
and Hebrew and Greek, and homiletics and liturgics, &c., there 
is danger that they may come to think that these, the mere tools 
with which they are to work, are more important than the work 
itself, and that they may be more concerned about the materials 
and the methods and the machinery for making and delivering 
sermons than about the sermon, or that they may come to rely 
more on the mere content and the external forms of their preach- 
ing than on the spirit of it and the power which alone can make 
it effective and worth while. 

The seminary must guard against these dangers and these er- 
rors in relation and proportion. It must seek ever to keep first 
things first. It must remember that its work is not only to make 
preachers, but also and chiefly to prepare men to preach, to give 
them such a conception of their work and of the true conditions 
of success in it, that they will never lose sight of the things really 
essential in seeking the things that are only adjuncts and helps 
however important. 

To keep this before the minds of the students who may come 
under my instruction, to seek always to keep alive the sense of 
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true proportion and place the emphasis where it really belongs, 

both in my own mind and work and in theirs, this shall always 

be my aim and my hope as a teacher in this seminary, in humble 

reliance upon the guidance and help of the Holy Spirit. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW THEOLOGY COMPARED. 
BY LEWIS J. MOTSCHMAN. 


To treat this subject with any degree of thoroughness would 
require a great deal of patient labor and far more time than is 
allowed to this paper. To present the teachings of the “Old 
Theology” and then that of the “New Theology,” and follow 
this by a thorough comparison of the two, would require about 
three volumes of considerable size. This might prove a valuable 
addition to one’s theological library, but we cannot furnish it at 
this time. 

We are spared a great amount of labor by the fact that it is 
not necessary at this time to say what the “Old Theology” is. 
We all know what it is, and if any are in need of information 
upon this part of our theme, they can readily find it in the stand- 
ard symbols and theological works of the Church. 

The case is quite different with the so-called “New Theology.” 
There is no authoritative symbol or testimony, by any organiza- 
tion, or even by any individual, upon this subject. While we 
may all have a pretty good general idea as to what is meant by 
the term, “The New Theology,” perhaps none of us would be 
prepared to state in definite terms what it is. Such a statement 
has not yet been given to the world, and it is hardly probable, 
nor yet, possible, that such an unequivocal declaration of the new 
faith will be forthcoming. Indeed, the very genius of the “New 
Theology” is that it cannot be reduced to clear and definite 
formula. It is a sort of a theological mirage in the desert of ma- 
terialism. 

What then is the “New Theology?” Permit us at this point 
to introduce the testimony of a few men, whose opinion we all 
value. They are all men who are classed as adherents of the 
“Old Theology.” In our study of this subject we have written 
to these men and asked them to tell us what in their judgment 
is meant by the “New Theology.” ‘Their answers show us that 
there is a general agreement among those who uphold the faith 
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of the Church as to what this new-born religious bastard is. 
Few will therefore be deceived by its pretentious name. 

Dr. J. B. Remensnyder, author of “The Atonement and Mod- 
ern Thought,” and who has a book in press treating this whole 
subject, entitled, “The Post Apostolic Age and Current Reli- 
gious Problems,” says, “I believe that the “New Theology” is not 
a reaction of the “Old Theology,” as it should be, but revolution- 
ary. Its chief characteristic is that it eliminates the superna- 
tural in the Bible, in our Lord’s person, in his atoning death, and 
in the reality of his physical resurrection.” 

Dr. L. 8. Keyser says, “The New Theology” means the present 
day heresies, which follow rationalistic views of the Bible. It 
treats the Bible as if much were legend and allegory; generally 
sides with evolution; rejects virgin birth of Christ and vicarious 
atonement.” 

The late Prof. J. W. Richard, D.D., LL.D., in a letter written 
a few days before his death, says, “It is an easy matter in gen- 
eral to differentiate the old from the new, but it is not so easy 
to particularize. The old is pretty dogmatic. It still toils un- 
der the heavy burden of scholastic philosophy and under the doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration. The new is much influenced by the 
conclusions of the natural sciences and by a conception of the 
Bible that regards it chiefly as a book of religion.” 

Dr. J.A.Clutz answers, “The New Theology” is rather an indefi- 
nite term and would cover, I suppose, in a general way, all the 
departures from the accepted orthodox standards greatly vary- 
ing in degree, most of them under the lead of German theolo- 
gians of a more or less rationalistic cast.” 

Dr. E.F. Bartholomew of Rock Island College, says, “It is very 
difficult to give an exact definition of the “New Theology” as 
contrasted with the “Old Theology.” Nothing as far as I know 
along this line has been reduced to definite formula, and yet we 
all know that there is a new theology. Just what it is, no one 
can affirm very positively. In general, I would say, the “New 
Theology” is a reaction against tradition. Earlier the traditions 
of churchmen, theologians, etc., were considered authoritative in 
matters of doctrine, interpretation, etc., but the current theo- 
logical thought is impatient with tradition. Men insist upon 
doing their own thinking irrespective of what the fathers thought 
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and said. Again, the “New Theology” insists on freedom of 
thought. Hence it is essentially a free thought movement. In 
this feature it is closely allied to rationalism. Again, the “New 
Theology” interprets the historical symbols of the Church loosely. 
It is a loose-constructed theology. This is evident from the 
movement toward the revision of creeds as seen in some of the 
old line denominations, for example the Presbyterians.” 

It is not necessary to further multiply this sort of testimony 
concerning the “New Theology.” It is but fair that we should 
introducerepresentativesof the“New Theology” themselves and let 
them tell us, if posisble, what it is. There are a great many who 
profess themselves no longer in harmony with the accepted teach- 
ing of the Church, who, however, decline to be classed as “New 
Theologians.” These, no doubt, feel the force and wisdom of 
the poet’s admonition : 


“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet by whom the old is laid aside.” 


But there are some who boldly proclaim themselves as having 
altogether outgrown the theology of the Church. This they say 
has been achieved by them because they have been doing their 
own thinking, instead of having some one else do it for them. 
Many have made shipwreck in their blind and foolish undertak- 
ing to “Think for themselves.” This is always a hazardous ex- 
cursion into an unknown region. No man is capable altogether 
to think for himself. - A few may be able to do so in some par- 
ticular field of thought in which they are specialists, but even 
here how rare it is that a man thinks altogether for himself. 
And it is to be observed that whenever a man really has brains 
enough to think once in a great while for himself and give to 
the world a really original and altogether independent thought, 
he is wise enough not to boast about it. Especially in matters 
that have to do with the fundamentals of religion should one be 
modest in his announcements that he has discovered an alto- 
gether new thing. How many problems there are here that per- 
plex the best and wisest of men? Problems that 
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“Hover on the bounds of mortal ken, 
And have perplexed, and will unto the end 
Perplex the brains of men.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge in his work, “The Substance of Faith Allied 
to Science,” according to Bishop Gore, of Birmingham, gives us 
the “New Theology” in its most favorable light. Dr. Orr says, 
“Lodge has his face towards the light.” Lodge thinks that the 
“New Theology” is, in part, a reaction against the materialism 
and agnosticism represented by Herbert Spencer. He pleads 
for a “right” in place of a “wrong” agnosticism. The only credal 
statement of the “New Theology” that we have come across is 
found in this work by Sir Oliver Lodge. We here give it in full 
as quoted by Bishop Gore in his book, “The New Theology and 
the Old Religion”: “I believe in one infinite and eternal Be- 
ing, a guiding and living Father, in whom all things consist. I 
believe that the Divine Nature is specially revealed to man 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, who lived and taught and suf- 
fered in Palestine 1900 years ago and has since been worshipped 
by the Christian Church as the immortal Son of God, the Savior 
of the world. I believe the Holy Spirit is ever ready to help us 
along the way towards goodness and truth; that prayer is a means 
of communion between man and God, and that it is our privilege 
through faithful service, to enter the life eternal, the communion 
of saints, and peace with God.” 

Now, this is not so much at fault in what it says as in that 
which it omits to say. It seems to be an effort at a substitute 
for our noble and comprehensive Apostles’ Creed. But what a 
striking contrast here between the new and the old! The one 
gives us a foundation of sand, while in the other we have the 
solid rock of positive conviction. 

Perhaps the most popular, and certainly the most radical advo- 
cate of the “New Theology,” is Mr. Campbell, pastor of the City 
Temple, London. His views are set forth in his book, “The 
New Theology.” There is nothing commendable in this book. 
It is not scholarly, and is altogether lacking in modesty and rev- 
erence, such as should characterize a work dealing with so pro- 
found a theme as the relation of God and man. It is just such 
a book as an Ingersol might be supposed to write upon the same 
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subject. It makes light of the cherished faith of the most pious 
people in all ages of the world. St. Paul’s admonition might 
be wholesome for such a man. “Be not wise in your own con- 
ceits,” (Rom. 12:16), “For if a man think himself to be some- 
thing when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” (Gal. 6:3). 
The words of Solomon would also prove helpful: “It is not 
good to eat much honey: so for men to search their own glory 
is not glory.” “Be not righteous over much, neither make thy- 
self over wise ; why shouldst thou destroy thyself.” (Prov. 25:27; 
Eee. 7:16). What has Mr. Campbell to say about the “New 
Theology?” Let me give you some passages from his book in an- 
swer to this question. “The New Theology cannot be a creed.” 
If that be true, which it is not, the advocates cannot believe any- 
thing. But they do believe all sorts of incredible things. Mr. 
Campbell explains the title of his book by the statement: “A 
considerable portion of the public at present persist in regarding 
me as in a special sense the exponent of it; indeed it is evident 
that many people credit me with having invented both the name 
and the thing.” 

He says that he does not know “Where, or when the name 
New Theology arose.” He affirms that it has been in use “At 
least one generation.” It is, therefore, very much like the 
wind. No man can tell whence it has come nor whither it may 
go. 

Here are a few more quotations dealing with the general make- 
up of the “New Theology.” “The fundamental principle of the 
New Theology is as old as religion.” “The fundamentals of the 
Christian faith need to be rearticulated in the terms of the im- 
manence of God.” “The New Theology is an untrammeled 
return to the Christian sources in the light of modern thought.” 
“The New Theology is spiritual socialism.” “The New The- 
ology is but the religious articulation of the social movement.” 
“The New Theology is the religion of science.” “The New 
Theology regards all mankind as of one substance with the 
Father.” “The philosophy underlying the New Theology is mo- 
nisticidealism and recognizes no fundamental distinction between 
matter and spirit.” 

These quotations give us a fairly satisfactory presentation of 
that which has been and is now, masquerading among us as “The 
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New Theology.” It will be easily recognized as errors against 
which the Church of the living God has been testifying in every 
age of its history. 

That we make a more careful comparison of the teachings of 
this, so-called New Theology and that of the Old Theology, let us 
make a brief review of its teachings concerning the fundamental 
truths of our holy religion. 

God.—The first doctrine about religion, is the teaching con- 
cerning God. What does the New Theology say about God? 

“When I say God, I mean the mysterious Power which is find- 
ing expression in the universe and which is present in every 
tiniest atom of the wondrous whole. I find that this Power is 
the one reality I cannot get away from, for whatever else it may 
be, it is myself.” “Why a finite universe? Because God wants 
to express what he is.” “In order to manifest even to himself 
the possibility of his being, God must limit that being.” 

Now this may strike us as indeed “New Theology,” but it is 
quite hoary with age in the field of pantheistic philosophy. Even 
Mr. Campbell feels the pantheistic trend in what he says, for he 
takes occasion at once to tell us that it is not pantheism, but he 
should bear in mind that to call black white does not take from 
it any of its darkness. The “Century Dictionary” defines pan- 
theism as “The metaphysical doctrine that God is the only sub- 
stance, of which the material universe and man are only mani- 
festations.” Continuing his discussion of the idea of God, Mr. 
Campbell says, “When I look at Him (Jesus), I say to myself, 

jod is THAT and if I can only get down to the truth about my- 
self, I shall find that Iam THAT too.” There is then no essen- 
tial difference between God and Jesus and myself. 

But here follows another statement still more remarkable, 
when you think of it as coming from one who professes himself 
to be a Christian. “God is ceaselessly uttering himself through 
higher and ever higher forms of existence.” “We are helping 
him to do this when we are true to ourselves.” “To see one form 
break up and another take its place is no calamity, for it only 
means that the life contained in that form has gone back to the 
universal and will express itself again in some higher and better 
form.” 

We cannot refrain from making the observation after read- 
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ing this that it approaches very near to orthodoxy in the religion 
of Buddhism. It could hardly get further from the cherished 
Christian conception of God. 

Man.—“What is man?” asks the New Theology, and proceeds 
to answer by saying, “It is only as we read him (God) in the 
universe that we can know anything about God.” “The uni- 
verse is God’s thought about himself.” “The ultimate self of the 
universe is God.” “The Spirit is at once our being and God’s.” 
All this appears to be a continuation of the subject of God, and 
so it really is. It is however also a discussion of man, for the 
New Theology insists upon “The fundamental identity of God 
and man.” Mr. Campbell declares that the words of Jesus, “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father” are as true of any man 
as of Jesus. He further says, “There is no substance but con- 
sciousness.” It is then explained that God is infinite conscious- 
ness, while man, including Jesus, is finite consciousness. 

Sin and Evil.—The problem of evil, the New Theology thinks, 
was solved in human thought before Christianity began. This 
solution is incorporated into the New Theology and is set forth 
in the following quotations: “The devil is a vacuum.” “Evil 
is the absence rather than the presence of something.” “Evil is 
not a principle at war with good.” “Good is being and evil is 
not being.” “The ideal existence must be that in which good 
and evil are both transcended in the life eternal.” “In our pres- 
ent state evil is necessary that we may know that there is such a 
thing as good.” 

We might stop to inquire what can “the life eternal” be which 
transcends both good and evil? And if evil is not at war with 
good why has society in all ages gone to such pains in defending 
itself against it? 

Evil is said to be only a shadow which is but the absence of 
the light. But does the New Theology not know that the 
shadow is caused by a real object getting into the path of the 
light. The Old Theology still believes that the devil is the real 
being getting into the path of the true light of the world. 

Sin is thought of as a mistaken “quest after life,” or what is 
the same thing, a seeking after God. “Sin is the opposite of 
love.” “Sin is selfishness.” “Sin is always a blunder.” “Sin 
has never injured God except through man. It is the God 
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within who is injured.” It is not therefore such a thing as 
brings upon the sinner the wrath of God. It is but a failure of 
God to express himself perfectly in the finite being. There is 
hence no guilt attached. For dogmatic arrogance we desire to 
give you a specimen from the New Theology. “It is absolutely 
impossible for any intelligent man to continue to believe in the 
fall as it is literally understood and taught.” No argument is 
necessary to show that a man does not do that which to him is an 
“absolute impossibility.” Hence it follows that those who still 
believe and teach the doctrine of the church concerning the fall 
cf man, either possess no intelligence, or lie in their profession. 
Now, as to intelligence, the advocates of the Old Theology will 
compare very favorably with their boastful brethren of the New 
Theoiogy. I know of only one other book that, for intellectual 
weakness, in treating upon the subject of theology, can com- 
pare with Mr. Campbell’s work, “The New Theology,” and that 
is the garbled forgery of Mrs. Eddy, “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures.” Indeed these might pass as companion 
volumes. 

“The doctrine of the fall is an absurdity.” “Modern science 
knows nothing about it.” We may at least ask that some proof 
be furnished setting forth wherein the absurdity lay. And surely 
modern science cannot be said to be altogether ignorant of a fall 
of some kind in the history of man. Science is continually in- 
sisting that something is wrong, for man does not live as he 
ought to, nor as long as he should. 

Even the New Theology believes in a fall of some kind. Let 
us see what it is. “The coming of a finite creation into being is 
itself of the nature of a fall.” “It is that the universal life may 
realize its own nature by limiting its perfection.” This is then 
illustrated by the prisim breaking up the white light, so God has 
broken himself up in creation, and this limitation of the infinite 
is, according to the New Theology, the fall. To quote further: 
“Our present consciousness of ourselves and of the world can rea- 
sonably be accounted a fall, for we came from the infinite and 
unto the infinite perfection we shall in the end return.” This 
return, we are taught, is accomplished, not by any free agency in 
man, nor by the grace of God, but by an inevitable and unalter- 
able process of evolution. 
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The Apostle Paul is blamed for bringing this absurd doctrine 
of the fall into Christianity. This was due, it is claimed, be- 
cause of the influence of both Judism and Hellenism upon his 
training. It is claimed that “Jesus never said a word about it.” 
But this is contrary to fact. Did not Jesus declare that the very 
purpose of his coming into the world was to “seek and save that 
which was lost.” Jesus recognized human nature as so radically 
out of order that he declared even to Nicodemus, “Ye must be 
born again.” 

Jesus.--The attitude of any theology towards Jesus is of utmost 
importance. The New Theology begins the study of the per- 
sonality of Jesus by saying that we must first note “What the 
civilized world” is saying about him. That Christianity is the 
only true religion we are told is pure “nonsense.” And yet Mr. 
Campbell says, “It is no use to place Jesus in a row along with 
other religious masters. He is first and the others nowhere; we 
have no category for him.” But are we not entitled to ask, how 
can this be, if Jesus is in his essential nature nothing different 
from what other men are? This is the clear position of the New 
Theology. “In Jesus,” it says, “we have the most perfect life 
ever exhibited to humanity.” The New Theology will affirm 
that Jesus was divine, but just as all men are divine. It however 
utterly repudiates the Deity, or Godhead of Jesus. Not only so, 
but it becomes responsible for saying that everybody else rejects 
this teaching about Jesus. Here is its dogmatic declaration 
about the Godhead of Jesus. “As regards this tenet the most 
convinced adherent of the traditional theology does not believe 
and never has believed, what he professed to hold.” ‘This is 
such a glaring piece of intentional falsehood, that it does not re- 
quire any word of refutation. 

The New Theology has a sort of a trinity of its own, which is 
set forth in the following involved statement: “Deity, divinity 
and humanity are fundamentally and essentially one. By Deity 
we mean the all-controlling consciousness of the universe as well 
as the infinite unfathomable and unknowable abyss of being be- 
yond.” “By divinity we mean the essence of the imminent God 
—perfect love.” “Humanity stands for that expression of the 
divine nature which is associated with our limited human con- 
sciousness.” “Humanity is divinity viewed from below, divinity 
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is humanity viewed from above.” “We do not need to talk of 
two natures in him (Jesus).” “In him humanity was divinity 
and divinity was humanity.” Mr. Campbell denies that he 
makes Jesus “only man.” “I make him the only man.” “We 
have only seen perfect manhood once and that was the manhood 
of Jesus.” “The rest of us have got to get there.” But what a 
striking inconsistency we have here. It is affirmed that Jesus 
was essentially just what every other man is and yet in all the 
history of the race his is the one and the only perfect life. We 
are told that his life was never governed by any other principle 
than that of perfect love. 

The New Theology denies the eternal existence of Jesus be- 
cause it “puts an impassable gulf between Jesus and every other 
man.” This is in conflict with what is styled the foundation 
truth of the New Theology, “The fundamental unity of God and 
man.” It is declared that the statement of St. John concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, “God manifest in the flesh,” is true of every 
person just as it is true of Jesus. We cannot comprehend God 
“But we are justified,” says the New Theology, “in holding that 
whatever else he may be, God is essentially man.” This theology 
talks about the “Eternal Christ,” but this Christ is but the ideal 
man which has found a place in the dreaming of all ages. Jesus 
is this man realized in history. He is styled, “The eternal Son, or 
Christ, or ideal man, who is the Soul of the universe and is the 
light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” 

Of course the New Theology rejects the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord. It also informs us that “Most reputable theologians have 
now given it up.” Jesus was born just as every other man is 
born. He was the natural child of Joseph and Mary. “It is 
quite a false idea to think of Jesus and no one else as the Son of 
God incarnate.” But how can the New Theology be true to his- 
torical criticism in maintaining that Jesus was the natural Son 
of Joseph and Mary? There is not a line of history that does 
not deny such a claim. But the New Theology has a virgin 
birth doctrine after all and it is far from being a simple and 
sane one. Here is what we are told it is. “It is the downpour- 
ing and incoming of the higher to the lower which produces 
through the lower the divine manhood which leaves the brute be- 
hind.” “The lower cannot produce the’ higher, but the higher 
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is shaping and transforming the lower; every moral and spiritual 
advance is therefore in the nature of a virgin birth.” 

Atonement.—If we remember what the New Theology has to 
say about sin and evil, we can easily conclude what its doctrine 
about the atonement must be. It charges in the first place that 
“There is something seriously wrong with the conventional pre- 
sentation of the doctrine.” It is certain that there is no sort of 
an agreement between the teaching of the Church and that of the 
New Theology upon this subject. Here again the New Theology 
shows itself inconsistent. It boasts of being true to the historical 
method in its conclusions. But in discussing the doctrine of the 
atonement it says, “The psychological should take precedence to 
the historical.” There is no thought of sacrifice for sin, or the 
rendering of satisfaction for wrong done, in the New Theology. 
The atonement is but the self-offering of a life of perfect love for 
the good of the whole. It is the giving of “the self to the whole.” 
“The root principle of the atonement is not that of escaping pun- 
ishment for transgression, but the assertion of the fundamental 
oneness of God and man.” “Atonement implies the fulfilment 
of the unit in the whole.” The example of the mother giving 
her child through fire to Moloch is cited and the observation is 
made. “She did it because she had been taught to believe that 
to give one’s dearest and best possession for the life of the whole 
was an action acceptable to God.” But such an observation is 
not correct. This great sacrifice was made in the belief that the 
God was propitiated on account of the offering. 

The Bible-—What authority does the Bible have in making up 
the New Theology? None whatever; not one whit more than 
any other religious book. It is recognized as containing some 
valuable truths scattered here and there in the midst of a lot of 
error due to the age in which it was written, but it is no more 
God’s word than what I may write is his word. Here is a quota- 
tion on the subject of the atonement which illustrates the place 
that the Holy Scriptures hold in the estimation of the New The- 
ology. “The New Testament language about the atonement, 
especially the language of St. Paul, is the prolific source of most 
of the mischievous misrepresentation of it which exist in the re- 
ligious mind.” And here is another equally reverent. “When a 
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preacher declares that he takes his stand and bases his gospel on 
the infallible Book, he is either a fool or a rhetorician.” 

The New Theology explains that the Bible “has come to be 
reverenced because we have found it helps us more than any other 
book.” According to this theology the Scriptures are but the 
records of the experiences of earnest souls of old speaking of the 
relation that obtains between God and man. For that reason 
these Scriptures are valuable, but are in no way binding upon us. 
The New Theology says, “They will no longer bind us; they can 
only help and encourage us.” “The Bible is not infallible for 
the simple reason that the natures, even of the wise and great 
men, is not infallible.’ Does the New Theology then recognize 
no authority at all? So far as any external authority is con- 
cerned, it has none, neither creed, church, nor Bible. Its au- 
thority is indicated in the following quotations: “Never mind 
what the Bible says if you are in search of truth, but follow the 
voice of God within you.” “The reason and the moral sense are 
our guide.” The only true authority is within the soul. Ex- 
ternal authority “at best is only a crutch.” 

This is pure rationalism and makes every one a law unto him- 
self. In other words it is religious anarchism. It will therefore 
be seen that there is no common basis for comparison between 
the Old and the New Theology. 

Enough has been said to enable all to see what the New The- 
ology teaches upon any and all of the cardinal truths of our holy 
religion, without going into further detail. There is, of course, 
no physical resurrection either of our Lord or of ourselves. Mr. 
Campbell, however, is willing to admit the reality of the physi- 
cal resurrection of Jesus, though he says that his friends unite in 
denying it. He thinks that Christianity could not have started 
at all without a belief in some real return of the Lord. 

“Salvation consists in ceasing to be selfish.” “The uprising 
of the deeper self.” “The true Christ who was and is Jesus, but 
who is also the deeper self of every human being, is saving indi- 
viduals by filling them with the unselfish desire to save the 
race.” “There is no such thing as punishment, no far off Judg- 
ment Day, and no judge external to ourselves.” The deeper self 
is the judge, the self which is essentially one with God.” 

There is a sense in which we might apply the term “New The- 
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ology” to the theological teaching of the Protestant Church of to-— 
day. But this theology is new only in the dress in which the old 
truths are presented. But that which is usually thought of by 
the “New Theology” is utterly non-Christian and revolutionary. 
It is the enemy of the Church of the living God. 

Chicago, Jil. 
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ARTICLE V. 


AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF EVANGELISTIC 
MEETINGS.* 


BY REV. A. BUNN VAN ORMER. 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT AS TO PLAN. 


In working over the material contained in the responses to the 
questionnaire on which this study is based it seemed to be de- 
sirable to make a main division in the material. Question No. 
14 was chosen as the one to be used in making the division. 
This question calls for a “Yes” or “No” answer, each of which 
expresses a distinct attitude of the respondent to the question of 
evangelistic meetings such as the one just held in the respondent’s 
town or city. We are thus able to compare the results and the 
concomitant conditions of the two classes of evangelistic meet- 
ings,—those that left “a taste for more” and those that left a 
“never again” impression upon the respondents. 


FACTORS THAT ENTERED INTO THE RESULTS. 


It will be noted that this main division of the material is based 
on the results of the evangelistic efforts. It seemed of possible 
advantage to still further divide the material, thus subdividing 
each of the main groups. The elements that may be regarded as 
factors productive of the results rather than as results of the 
efforts were chosen for these subdivisions. The factor-elements 
treated by the questionnaire seem to be covered by 

1. The person conducting the meeting: Pastor, other pastor, 
Evangelist. 

2. The place in which the meetings were held: Church build- 
ing, not church building. 


3. The time of the year at which the meetings were held. 


* This study is based on a questionnaire issued by Dr. A. Holmes, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The study was made in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the course in Adolescence. 
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Thethird factor-element has been ignored in making the subdi- 
visions. The resulting groups under one of which every usable 
response can be placed (some responses were not usable) are as 
follows: 

Answering question No. 14 “Yes.” 
Yes—A-1. By a pastor, in a church. 
Yes—A-1. By a pastor, not in a church. 
Yes—B-1. Another pastor, in a church. 
Yes—B-2. Another pastor, not in a church. 
Yes—C-1. An Evangelist, in a church. 
Yes—C-2. An Evangelist, not in a church. 
Answering question No. 14 “No”: 
No—A-1. By a pastor, in a church. 
No—A-2. By a pastor, not in a church. 
No—B-1. Another pastor, in a church. 
No—B-2. Another pastor, not in a church. 
No—C-1. An Evangelist, in a church. 
No—C-2. An Evangelist, not in a church. 

Bevan of the choice of these elements for the purpose of 
classifying the responses ;,:1estions No. 3, 6, 14, do not appear in 
the tabulation other than in connection with these several classes. 

There is to be found in the responses a large element of esti- 
’ mation. This can not be avoided in the present unsystematic 
way of keeping church records. Now that the problems of the 
Church are being attacked in scientific ways it would be well 
were more attention paid to the matter of the records of the 
separate congregations. Such systematic records could be made 
a means of more effective pastoral work at the same time that 
they would furnish material for still further studying some prob- 
lems of church work. 

The following questionnaire was issued rather generally to 
pastors in the Christian denomination. It was issued Jan. 18, 
1908: 


QUESTIONNAIRE OF EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


& 
2. What is the population of your city?....... pee 
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Another pastor? 


How many converts remained in the church at the end of 


Third?... 
What permanent effect did the meeting have upon the offer- 
ings for 


What was the popular opinion as to the permanent value of 
the meeting in the opinion of the 


What was the general character of the church and commu- 


New, old, conservative, etc. ? 


Remarks. 


NO. 1. MEETINGS HELD. 


Doubtless an interesting contribution to the study would have 
been made if the questionnaire had contained material that would 


have called forth statistics from pastors who had not held the 
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special meetings. We would thus have had a basis of compari- 
son between the two methods of church work. , 

The fact that the replies dealt with in this study are from men 
who have had the special efforts in their congregations or 
communities, and from no other, will make more significant any 
note or notes of opposition to the method that may appear in the 
results; for it is experience that speaks in this study. Any op- 
position that may appear is not the opposition engendered by any 
theoretical considerations or denominational prejudices. It is 
an opposition based on results of efforts participated in in some 
way by the respondents. 


DATES OF THE MEETINGS. 


So far as the years of holding the meetings are concerned 
there is little if any reason to note them here. They serve one 
purpose however. Theyshow that the meetingswere all of such suf- 
ficient recency as not to seriously vitiate the returns through the 
dimming of memory, or the falsification of memory as it some- 
times occurs from the events of later experiences, a modification 
of impressions by an attitude gotten after the impression experi- 
ences had been passed through. 


SEASON OF THE YEAR. 


There may be nothing of importance attaching to the season of 
the year during which the meetings were held. Their monthly 
distribution is as follows: 


Table I. 


“Yes” Cases. “No” Cases. Combined. 
3 winter months 20 - 59 per cent. 5-=62 per cent. 25 --60 per cent 
9 other months 14 3 17 


Cases reporting 8 42 
Here is to be noted the prevalence of the efforts in the winter 


months. There seems to be nothing that would indicate that the 


season of the year had anything to do with the failure of any 
efforts. The fact that about the same per cent. of disapproved-of 


efforts and of approved-of efforts fall in the winter-months seems 
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to show that the season of the year has but little to do with the 
success or the failure of the efforts, approval or disapproval of the 
efforts, preferably; for that is really the thing we have in the 
14th question, on which our classification is based. 

The fact here appears that winter months are chosen in prefer- 
ence to the others of the year. Has this any significance, any ex- 
planation? 

1. Can it be that the fact of winter’s taking away so many 
things that call to the out-of doors in the other months makes it 
the favorable season ? 

2. Or, is it that there is something about the winter season, 
some climatic condition that is especially favorable to religious 
fervor and effort? (There is room for some investigation here.) 


NO. 2. SIZE OF CITIES. 


The “Yes” and “No” efforts group themselves in the same pro- 
portion above and below the 10,000 population line. There seems 
tobeno difference so far as the size of the city is concerned asto the 
approvability or non-approvability of the results. 

It is worth noticing, in case smaller places were written to, 
that there are so few places with a population less than 10,000 
represented, 15 out of 41, but 2 of the 15 cases having less than 
2,000. It might be possible to show, with more adequate data, 
that the revival has its sphere in the cities. This is intimated 
by the results of this study. But there is nothing stronger than 
an intimation. With no statistics before one, this seems to be a 
valid contention, though it should not be construed as against 
special efforts by congregations and their pastors in smaller 
towns. For it seems that there are advantages attaching to 
special efforts, times of readjustment, of reconsecration. 


NOS. 4 AND 5. ADDITIONS. 


12543 “additions,” or “conversions” were reported by the re- 
spondents as the result of the efforts put forth and reported on. 
The following table will show that the gross number of additions 
is larger than the sum of the additions of men, women and chil- 
dren, as shown in the same table. This fact is accounted for by 
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the fact that many of the respondents did not report the number 
of men, women and children, but reported only the gross number 
of additions. 

In this large number of conversions there is found sufficient 
support for evangelistic efforts to throw the burden of proof on 
any who would undertake to oppose evangelistic efforts in gen- 
eral. 


Table 12. 
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* Nearly all- 185, out of 200. 
** Based on number replying to this question. 
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POPULATION FACTOR. 


It seems hardly profitable to undertake a percentile study of 
the number of conversions based on the population of the respec- 
tive cities. There are so many factors that would enter such a 
study that it would be practically impossible to disentangle them, 
to isolate and eliminate them so that the population factor in 
terms of those who were to be regarded as availaable persons for 
evangelistic influence could be studied. The number of Chris- 
tians in each town would need to be known; the number of Cath- 
olic Christians and those persons of Catholic traditions and in- 
clinations who do not co-operate in such efforts and who can be 
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brought within the sphere of their influence only in ways that are 
very indirect ; the reports of efforts by other denominations would 
need to be taken into consideration. These factors make any 
such percentile statement of conversions of little value. 


MORE WOMEN THAN MEN REACHED. 


It is a fact of interest that in all the classes of efforts there 
was a larger number of women reached than of men. Table No. 
3 deals with this fact in the returns. The table is not based on 
the gross number of conversions, 12,543; but it is based on the 
actual number of conversions reported by the respondents who 
also reported the distribution among men, women and children. 
It is apparent that any percentages for the sexes based on the 
total conversions would be very unreliable, indeed absolutely 
false. The falsification would take the line of a reduction of the 
percentages, because of the increased base on which they would 
be computed. The following table shows the percentages of men 
and women among the converts in the several classes of cases. 


Table III. 
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men 27, surplus of women, 18. 


N. B.—There was but one meeting-series which won more men 
than women. 
This table reveals several things of interest: 
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1. That in all the classes of meetings studied and in the ag- 
gregate of all conversions reported more women than men were 
reached. ‘There was but one series of meetings reported in which 
the men outnumber the women. 

2. The percentage surplus in favor of women can be arranged 
in an ascending series, as follows: E. II, 14; P. 15; O. P. 18; 
a. ¥; 19. 


SEXUAL DIFFERENCES IN RELIGION. 


As to the first of these facts, it may be noted that the question 
of sexual differences in religion is forced upon us if we attempt 
to go behind the returns, searching for explanations. 

The question might be avoided by showing that the per cent. of 
women present at the meetings and not at the time professing 
Christians was larger than the per cent. of men of the same de- 
scription present at the meetings in the same ratio as found in 
the respective per cent. of conversions. In that case the question 
of sexual religious differences so far as our study is concerned — 
would be eliminated, unless we should want to inquire as to the 
cause of this larger per cent. of attendance on the part of women. 
On the other hand if the data should show—our data are silent 
on the matter of attendance—that the per cent. of women present 
at the meetings was less than that of men, then would the ques- 
tion not merely not be eliminated; it would be all the more in- 
sistent and obtrusive. 

If it should appear that there are actually more women than 
men in the population and in about the same proportion as the 
per cent. we have found in our material, then we have simply 
found that which should have been expected, and there would be 
no occasion for any further attention to the phenomenon. I have 
been unable to find statistics dealing with the relative number 
of men and women in the population. The absence of statistics 
leaves room for nothing but conjecture as to the phenomenon’s 
cause. But conjecture, as conjecture, may have a legitimate 
place. Trouble comes when it is exalted to the place of fact 
and then made the starting place for practical procedure—a 
thing not wholly unheard of in educational history. 
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NOT BY METEROLOGY. 


How shall the greater per cent . of women be accounted for? 
Shall we attribute it to the meterological effect of the season of 
the year at which the meetings were held? ‘The one series of 
meetings that reached more men than women—“Yes,” B No. 3,— 
occurred in June, not in one of the three winter months during 
which the greatest number of meetings were held. Could we 
generalize thus hastily, how easily the problem of reaching men! 
But there is no justification for any such hasty generalization ; 
for, “On the whole, there is still need of future investigation be- 
fore it can be asserted as a general rule that the chief varieties of 
meteorologic sensibility are more marked in women than in 
men.”(1) Dr. Dexter thinks that his studies show: “A greater 
susceptibility of women to weather influences.” But his 
studies have to do with crime, suicide, drunkenness, insanity, 
health and attention. He does not touch anywhere the religious 
life in any way other than in its absence or in its negative or ir- 
religious form. 

This must be discarded. 


IS WOMAN MORE RELIGIOUS? 


Shall we regard woman as more religious than man, or as more 
susceptible to evangelistic processes than man? ‘There seems to 
prevail a general popular belief that woman is the more religious 
of the two. Captain Mahon voiced this conception in his cele- 
brated Bible-presentation speech when he said: 

because women are more religious than men.”(2) 
This is scarcely the voice of one entitled to speak of this matter 
authoritatively. 

A rather limited search for a scientific study of this problem 
has failed to find any deliverances upon it. Ellis says, “No one 
will question woman’s aptitude for religion, whatever the organic 
basis for that aptitude may be.”(3) This same remark may 


(1) Man and Woman, Havelock Ellis, 227. 
(2) Quoted by Case: Masculine in Religion, 25. 
(3) Man and Woman, 190 
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justly be made of men. Yet, I think it is meant to leave the 
inference of the greater aptitude of women. 

President Hall in his “Adolescence” lists sex-differences in 
vital capacity, bilateral symmetry, carbon exhaled, growth, skull- 
growth, respiration, size of waist, and specific gravity of blood. 
If there is any significance attaching to silence, it is then to be 
noted that religious differences, or differences in the religious pos- 
sibilities, susceptibilities of the sexes find no place in this list. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY TO EVANGELISM. 


As to woman’s greater susceptibility to evangelistic proceed- 
ings our data speak, though uncertainly because of the absence 
of statistics as to the number of men and women not already pro- 
fessing Christians who heard the presentations that won more 
women than men. 

There are reasons for suspecting that women would be more 
susceptible to evangelistic proceedings than men would be, it be- 
ing claimed that she is of “greater affectability” and of greater 
“suggestibility.”(4) But the uncertainty as to these things is 
such as to call for further study. 


SEX DIFFERENCES AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT. 


There is a tendency at present to refer such mental differences 
as seem to exist between the sexes to causes that are wholly in- 
dependent of sex and that are non-organic in their nature; causes 
that are not permanent in their nature and that make possible a 
modification of the differences. Thus we hear Miss Thompson 
say, in concluding her laboratory study of the problem of the 
“Mental Traits of Sex”: “The point to be emphasized as to the 
outcome of this study is that, according to our present light, the 
psychological differences of sex seem to be due, not to difference 
of average capacity, nor to difference in type of mental activity, 
but to differences in the social influences brought to bear on the 
developing individual from infancy to adult years... The question 
of the future development of the intellectual (here she narrows 
her thought, above it is psychological differences, and hence com- 
prehensive of the whole of mental life, hence religion) life of 


(4) Man and Woman, 97. 
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women is one of social necessities and ideals, rather than of in- 
born psychological (here she returns to the broad conception) 
characteristics of sex.(5) So, too, as to our modifiability we read 
in Ellis, “Just as we have sure reason to believe that sensitivity 
may by training be increased — so there is still greater reason 
to believe that affectability may by training be decreased.” (6) 

These authorities do not assert that there are now no differ- 
ences. May it be asserted that these differences together with a 
certain type of appeal and presentation of facts would account 
for the large percentage of women reached? Our data are in- 
sufficient to do more than raise the question. It would easily be 
possible to study this phase of the problem in a way that would 
justify definite conclusions. The questionnaire would have to 
be circulated before the occurrence of the meetings, and the co- 
operation of pastors or qualified laymen be secured. The labora-. 
tory for such study must be the place where the evangelistic 
meetings are held and at the time they are being held. 


PASTORS REACH MORE MEN THAN EVANGELISTS DO. 


A second thing of interest in table 3 is the fact that the differ- 
ences of women over men reached in the several classes of meet- 
ings can be arranged in the following ascending order: 

Pastors, 15; other pastors, 18, evangelists, 20. This means 
that the pastors reached more men, a larger percentage of men, 
than the evangelists reached. 

It is to be regretted that the mass of the data is not larger. 
Were it so we would have more reliable results, the constant fac- 
tors would make themselves felt and would steady the results. 
But with whatever trustworthiness the mass of our data calls forth 
wemay notethatthe inherent and necessary differences between the 
sexes seem to be not so “inherent and necessary” after all. The 
pastors secured results that differed from those secured by the 
evangelists, results telling in some measure against the asserted, 
“women are more religious than men.” 

Pastorally conducted meetings would in all probability, if not 


(5) Mental Traits of Sex, 182. 
(6) Man and Woman, 314. 
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of necessity, represent a lower registration in the emotional and 
the spectacular elements,—the novel, the exceptional, the sugges- 
tive, thus appealing less strongly to woman as they are said to be 
constituted at present. Or, putting it the other way, the appeal 
to men would be stronger. 


ADDITIONS TO LOCAL CONGREGATIONS. 


The percentage of converts connecting themselves with the 
local congregations—considering only the cases responding to 
question No. 5 in determining the base is 93.5 per cent. This 
percentage certainly seems to justify the special efforts, unless it 
could be shown that some method could be employed whereby the 
6.5 per cent. awakened but not permanently won to the Church 
could be eliminated, or kept from the lapse into indifference that 
is implied in the non-connection with the church. 

Table 2 shows that the percentage of persons not connecting 
themselves with the local congregation is larger in meetings con- 
ducted by profesisonal evangelists than in those conducted by 
pastors. In the absence of information as to the “follow up” 
method employed, we can assume, other things being equal, that 
a pastor would and could more efficiently follow up persons 
reached by himself than persons reached by another. The evan- 
gelist having counted his converts goes his way to another field, 
having no occasion for a recount. 


AS TO PERMANENCY. 


It is to be regretted that, for some reason or other, so few of 
the respondents replied to question No. 7, dealing with the num- 
ber of converts remaining after 1, 2 and 3 years respectively. 
Here again there is need of a systematic attack of this problem 
by means of a system of church work that has been specially de- 
vised. Nor would the church suffer from such scientific attempt 
to study her problems. All co-operating pastors would be helped 
in their work by the procedure. The results shown by the an- 
swers to No. 7, though on rather small bases, are seen in the fol- 
lowing table, expressed in terms of the percentage of the addi- 
tions that had remained after 1, 2 or 3 years. 
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Table IV. 


“Yes” Cases. 4 
Pastor. Other Pastor. Evangelist. 
85 85 


17 
79 


2 respondents only. 


Two things appear in this table: 

1. Pastorally conducted meetings have by far the largest per- 
centage of permanency at the end of the first year. (Many of 
the meetings reported on had not been held more than a year be- 
fore the time of the making of the reports, hence no report for 
the previous years was possible.) The pastor is able to follow 
up and to hold persons reached by his own efforts better than he 
can those reached by an outsider. Here we see the baneful out- 
cropping of pastoral minimization as a resultant of the work of 
professional, itinerant evangelism. A minimized pastor could 
not work effectually with converts who had learned to idolize and 
idealize one who had come and gone away, not having to stand 
the torsion test of living his life in close contact with the people 
for a considerable and continuous length of time. 

2. The second thing shown by table 4 is the fact that there 
must be differences among evangelists. The “no” percentages 
are very much below the “yes” ones in the table. These low per- 
centages of permanency in the “no” case may explain, and in 
some measure justify the opposition represented in the “no” cases 
to a repetition of the experiences reported on. 31 per cent. of 
backsliding the first year is a serious proposition, in the light of 
the character-effect on the backsliders themselves, to say nothing 
of other effects that associate themselves with such backsliding. 


THE FINANCIAL TEST. 


Coming to question No. 8 we find the financial test applied to 
the several forms of evangelism. This test is a legitimate one, as 
it indicates the presence of altruism in the heart. Altruism 
must surely follow a surrender of the self-citadel to Jesus Christ. 
This test is not only a legitimate test; it is the most severe, save 
one, of all the tests that can be applied to the religious life. 
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Table 5 sets forth the result shown by the answers to this finan- 
cial test question. It is to be regretted that not all the respond- 
ents replied to this question. 


Table V. 
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(1) Comparison must be made by means of ratios between the number of re- 
plies of a special kind and the whole number of replies for the class, e. g., 
church expense giving increased: pastor 4-9, other pastor, 5-8, evangelist, yes 
19-31, evangelist, no, 1-12. 

(2) But few churches had such fund. 

a. No effect. b. Increased, then decreased. c. No increase. d. Lessened. 





The interpretation of table No. 5 emphasizes two things: 
1. Pastorally conducted meetings meet the financial test bet- 
ter than meetings conducted by evangelists. 


2. Hence we have some justification for the “no” attitude of 
some respondents. 


THE ATTENDANCE TEST. 


Question No. 9 applies the test of church attendance to the 
several classes of meetings. It is true this test is not an absolute 
one; for just as one “may smile and smile and be a rogue,” so 
may one attend church and yet have no vital religious experience. 
But it may be fairly assumed that the more devoted one is in 
things religious the more will he want to attend the worship of 
the sanctuary. If this assumption be legitimate, then may 
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church attendance be employed as a test of the efficiency of evan- 
gelistic efforts. 


Table VI. 
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Two facts are very evident from the study of this table: 

1. Pasiorally conducted meetings make much the best show- 
ing of the three classes, having almost succeeded in keeping the 
percentage of attendance where it was before the meetings,—far 
below where it ought to be. 

2. In all classes the percentage of attendance after the meet- 
ings was lower than it was before the meetings. 

This second fact is a very serious one and becomes the only 
statistically supported count against evangelistic meetings that 
appear in this study of evangelistic statistics. Whatever counts 
against evangelistic meetings might be made by a study 
that included both the evangelistic and the non-evangelistic, 
“all-the-year-round” method, here is a “count” that occurs in the 
very midst of evangelistic efforts considered apart from all other 
efforts. The count is much stronger against professional evan- 
gelism than against pastoral evangelism at special seasons ; but it 
counts against both. 

There must be something wrong somewhere with an agency 
that in seeking to build up the kingdom of God affects negatively 
another instrumentality so necessary as church attendance. 
Church attendance is surely a safe index, and especially so when 
read negatively. If so, anything that depresses the attendance, 
whether absolutely or percentilely, has in it a grave defect. The 
absolute attendance was increased, of course, but not commensu- 
rately with the addition made to membership. 
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Nor are we compelled to conclude that this loss in the percent- 
age of attendance was due solely to the cooling ardor of the con- 
verts. Their ardor should hardly have cooled below the point 
reached by the membership before the meetings. If this be 
granted, and we think it must be, then part of the trouble lies 
with the “old members,” the ones who were members before the 
meetings were held. 

May it be that some of the membership, having roused them- 
selves during the meetings, felt that by working during the meet- 
ing they had earned for themselves the privilege of a long rest? 
Or may some have taken the attitude that the new members 
would do the work and they could be relieved? Or may it be 
that they experienced an emotional reaction from the tension of 
the meeting? Can there be, even in religion, some place for the 
philosophy of “Love me little, love me long?” There may be 
another explanation for this falling away in attendance. May 
it not be a result of that subtle process of pastora) minimization 
incident on the very presence of a professional evangelist? Many 
evangelists lend themselves, consciously or otherwise, to this pro- 


cess. This explanation is supported by the fact that the loss in 


pastorally conducted meetings is so near the vanishing point. 
THE BIBLE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE TEST. 


In the following table there is given the results of the several 
classes of meetings. 


Table VII. 


Per cent. of gains in Bible School attendance when meetings were 
conducted by pastor 

Other pastor 

Evangelist—“‘Yes.”’ 

I. In church 

II. Not in church 

Bvangelist, “‘No.”.....ccccccccccccceces 2 

Evangelists, all classes 


Some things in this table are worthy of attention. 

1. Pastorally conducted meetings fall behind meetings in 
church buildings conducted by professional evangelists. This 
discrepancy may be accounted for in several ways. 

a. The greater efficiency of evangelistic efforts conducted by 
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professional evangelists. But as this explanation is at variance 
with other showings of this study, we look elsewhere for a possi- 
ble explanation. 

b. ‘The pastor who enters upon his own meetings may already 
have worked his Bible School field, so that no showing would ap- 
pear. A pastor who holds his own evangelistic meetings would 
be more likely to be vigilant as to Bible School recruits, one 
would think. But this is unsupported by facts—pure conjecture, 
or inference from experience not actually established. 

e. The pastor’s co-operation with the evangelist would prob- 
ably be more pronounced in case the meetings were in his church. 
In such case we have in the 68.6 per cent. increase the work of 
pastor and evangelist. Some respondents note this element of 
pastoral co-operation. 

2. The pastor’s 55.7 per cent. are a little more than 1 per 
cent. below the evangelist’s when they are combined—56.8. 

3. This table shows a pronounced discrepancy between meet- 
ing in churches and meetings not in churches, the preference be- 
ing for the former. This may be made to argue for church 


buildings as places best suited for religious efforts. And why 
should it not be so? Why should the church with its associa- 
tions, with its decorations, its symbolism in architecture, its 
special consecration to religious purposes not be more potent than 
the place associated with circus or minstrel show, dance or po- 
litical meeting with its doubtful humor? 


TEST OF POPULAR AND OF PASTORAL OPINION. 


Questions Nos. 11 and 12 enable us to look at the results of 
many of the meetings through the eyes of the congregation, of 
the leaders of the church, and of the pastor. These questions, 
like most of the others, were overlooked by some of the respond- 
ents. The results of these questions are set forth in the follow- 
ing table. 


Table VIII. 


(The number of respondents using each characterization fol- 
lows the characterization. ) 
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Approval 93 per cent. 
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6. No—C—I. 


Congregation. 


Evangelist. 


Leaders. 





Good in the main, qual- 
ified approval. 


In a Church. 


Pastors. 





Hardly worth while..1 
Some good . cece 
Very little good. APRs 
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Division as to results 1 
No great good.......1 
Big meeting .. on 
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Not so good ........1 
Very small ........ 
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No permanent value; 
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Evangelism ... s 
Hardly worth while. ° 
Not great ..... i 
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ia ‘ I 
Good, but could” have 
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lar church work...1 
New life in church 
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A permanent stimu- 


lus, but hinders 
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Unqualified approval. 
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Disapproval 20 per ct. 
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%. No—C—II. Evangelist. Not in Church. 


Congregation. Leaders. Pastors. 


Sure of permanent Not favorable Not of much good... 1 


results --1| Division of opinion...1| Just fair 
Divis 


The results of this table show: 

1. That there is a field of evangelism, that evangelistic ef- 
forts can be used for God in doing his work in the world. There 
is nothing in this study to show that they should be used—in the 
sense that there is no other or better way of doing the same work. 
But there is abundant evidence that they can be used effectively. 
This abundance of evidence almost, if not quite, compels the in- 
ference that they should be used. 

2. That there are evangelistic efforts and evangelistic efforts. 
That it is possible for a congregation to be no better off for the 
effort made; that it may really be worse off. Therefore it is not 
merely the question of some evangelist and a meeting. It mat- 
ters much who the evangelist is, what method he employs, what 
his attitude to the local pastor is, etc., etc. 





CHANGE OF PASTORATES. 


The changes of pastorates reported in response to question No. 
13 as so few, and the intervening time of such a length, and the 
explanations of the changes of such a nature as to give no evi- 
dence of the changes having been due to the meetings in any one 
of the cases reported (Yes 2; No 3). So far as pastoral change 
is concerned there would seem to have been no pastoral minimi- 
zation. But the process of pastoral minimization is of such a 
nature as to be potently operative for a long time and yet to es- 
cape a test so pronounced as a change of pastorate. The pastor may 
be retained, but in the eyes of the community and of his members, 
and especially of the converts at the evangelistic meetings he may 
have suffered from the comparison made with the evangelist who 
had not remained long enough for his true character, or dispo- 
sition to be known, for his few choice sermons to have been ex- 
hausted. And even when character and sermons would have 
stood the test of years, the very fact that he had been brought 
into a congregation is in a way a confession of inability that 
makes for minimization. The experiment of a city campaign 
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exclusively conducted by the pastors of the city needs to be made. 
When this has been done an interesting and instructive study of 
evangelistic meetings can be made whereby additional light may 
be thrown upon some of the things discovered in this study. 


THE COMMUNITY. 


But few responses dealt with the nature cf the community. 
But most of the responses to question No. 15 spoke of the com- 
munities as “conservative,” “old.” Of 35 responses only 2 were 
from communities called “new.” 

This is an interesting fact. It is usually supposed that con- 
servatism and evangelism do not join well together. But the 
data furnished by the questions are not sufficiently specific to jus- 
tify any generalization. 


CHILDREN REACHED. 


Of the responses that made a distribution among men, women 
and children it was found that in the case of the two main di- 
visions the following results existed: 


Table IX. 


We need here what I do not now have—statistics as to the 
number of children under 15 in proportion to the number of 
adults. 

Whatever the answer to this question may be we have in table 
IX two things to be accounted for: 

1. A large percentage of children reached. 

2. <A larger percentage reached in the disapproved of meet- 
ings than in the approved of meetings. 

We would look for a large number of adolescents to be 
reached. Adolescence is the time when most persons settle the 
question of religion. This has been very thoroughly established. 
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Then, too, this early age is an age of pronounced suggestibility. 
This factor should make itself felt. 

The larger percentage in the “no” cases, if not influenced by 
the smaller number of responses might be interpreted in terms 
of greater use of suggestion by the ones leading these meetings. 
The performances of “child evangelists” are wonderful to see, at 
times. The Children’s Crusade pathetically demonstrates what 
can be done with children. It also serves to indicate the lack of 
wisdom in the thing done. Care should be taken in evangelistic 
efforts that children be not unduly influenced in any way. 

Many of us think that this is not at all the best way of reaching 
children. 

West Summit, New Jersey. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Is THE LUTHERAN CHURCH PRODUCTIVE OF 
PIETY? 


BY REV. PROF. L. H. LARIMER. 


This would be an unanswerable question if we had to depend 
upon our own investigation and observation of individual mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church, wherever we might find them. It 
would perhaps be a perplexing question for almost any pastor to 
answer concerning his own people—for while there are those in 
every church who are living a wholesome Christian life, and are 
“worthy of the calling wherewith they have been called,” there 
are others that are not so. This condition obtains everywhere. 
It is a condition which obtains throughout the General Synod. 
If we were to go beyond the bounds of the General Synod, and 
visit our brethren of the General Council, or the United Synod 
of the South, or the Synodical Conference including the Missouri 
and other Synods, or in those independent bodies such as the 
Buffalo Synod, the Iowa Synod, the Ohio Synod, I am sure that 
we would find the same prevailing conditions. 

Travel throughout the great Lutheran Church of this country, 
scattered as it is to the north and south and east and west, and 
wherever you go, in whatever synod it may be, you will find a 
good, strong, sturdy stock of people, many hundreds of thousands 
eminently pious and living sweet Christian lives. But in no 
synod, and in no church, would you find them all saints. The 
reason of this is that the Lutheran Church has the same experi- 
ence that her Lord had. As he sowed, some seed fell upon the 
hard ground, other seed fell upon the shallow soil, other seed fell 
among thorns, and only part fell upon good soil, and brought 
forth a satisfactory return. Like her Lord the Lutheran Church 
has been sowing the good seed, but the enemy has come in the 
night and sown tares. 

No Church, no Synod, is held responsible for results, for the 
Master himself could not always produce satisfactory results. 
But every Church is held to a strict account for complying with 
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correct conditions. The truest test then is for a Church to ex- 
amine whether it is observing those conditions which alone can 
produce true piety. 

Of course, the first condition to be observed is a proper preach- 
ing and teaching of the Word of God. Where the Word of God 
is not taught properly, where it is not rightly valued, and deeply 
venerated, we can not expect to find a production of strongly- 
built and well-balanced Christian people. We may say with 
perfect confidence that the Lutheran Church appreciates the 
value and the place of God’s Word, and gives all diligence to- 
ward the proper understanding, and a faithful presentation of 
the same. When one reads the history of the formation of the 
different bodies of the Lutheran Church in this country, and ob- 
serves many of the strange movements back and forth, one is 
pained, indeed, at the unhappy divisions and bitter controversies, 
and apparently fruitless discussions; but after all, one is won- 
derfully impressed with the faithful adherence and tremendous 
tenacity manifested for the Word of God. “Convince us from 
the Word of God” is the position of the intelligent Lutheran 
wherever you find him, whether it be of the General Synod, or 
the General Council, the Missouri Synod, or any other Synod. 

Now that is a striking position to maintain. Put up the great 
denominations of this country side by side, and examine their 
position in regard to the Holy Scriptures, not only as that position 
is expressed in some official anonuncement which alone is not a 
sufficient test, but as that position is expressed in the views and 
opinions of many of their accredited, leading men, and it will cer- 
tainly be evident, that among them all there is not one that has 
so well-defined a position, and has shown such a remarkable 
tenacity for the Word, as has the Lutheran Church. Attend any 
Lutheran gathering and give heed to the addresses and opinions 
that are delivered, and you will not detect one false note concern- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. It is not so in other communions. 
From many of their pulpits and professorial chairs and from the 
pen of many of their writers, it is openly declared that the reli- 
ability of the Scripture is not an essential, or even an important 
matter in the Christian faith. This is treading upon sinking 
ground. But the Lutheran Church in all her preaching and 
teaching and writing is standing out in the clear light of the 
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Holy Scripture as a revelation from God. “We believe, teach 
and confess that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are an inerrant and infallible record cf God’s saving reve- 
lation to man.” 

But our attitude toward the Scriptures is not simply apolo- 
getic. Our supreme conviction concerning the Scriptures is that 
they are something that is workable. There is energy, power, 
force, in them, which can and does work within us. This is our 
teaching of the Word of God as the means of grace. We are 
not ashamed of the Bible message because it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth. It is the implanted 
Word which is able to save the soul. Through that Word God 
communicates his grace and bestows his spirit. The whole 
spiritual life is begun and carried on by means of the Word of 
God. 

It would appear then that as a Church we are able to give 
a good account of our stewardship of the manifold mysteries of 
God in the Holy Scriptures; and to the extent that we are faith- 
ful in presenting the pure Word of God, we are complying with 
the first condition essential to the fostering of genuine piety. 

In the second place we may say that the Lutheran Church en- 
deavors to comply with those methods which are most reasonable 
and scriptural in the producing of the spiritual life. We begin 
with the child. We hold that the Scriptures teach that the child 
is born into this world a child of sin, and is thus in need of sal- 
vation. God in his goodness has provided a way, and has given 
the same to the Church, whereby the child can receive the grace 
of God before it can understand the spoken word or read the 
written word. This gracious offer is made in baptism. In the 
whole sweep of God’s tender love, there is hardly anything more 
precious than this: that just as soon as the child is born into the 
world, having come not of its own accord, and having inherited 
the poison of the race, God stands ready in his Church, through 
the sacrament of baptism, to beget a new life of the spirit in that 
unfortunate but blessed child. This is our doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration. We believe that the child receives something. 
At baptism there is not simply a dedication or a presentation of 
the child, but there is a regeneration. “That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” 
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There is no period in our whole life-time, when we are so sus- 
ceptible to the spirit of God, and offer so little if any resistance, 
as in the days of our infancy. The child has now had its spirit- 
ual birth, and is a member of the Church of Jesus Christ. It 
needs to be remembered that it is only a birth that has taken 
place, and that the spark of spirituality glowing there in the un- 
conscious life of the child, needs every care for its protection and 
sustenance. It will not be long until the child will be able to 
hear and to believe, and to learn, and to know about God and his 
love. It would seem that almost among the first graspings of 
that child’s mind are towards spiritual things. The parents and 
others are to stand over that child, and feed it and nourish it in 
spiritual things, as the gardener watches his tender plant in the 
early spring-time. The child is a member of the Church, and it 
ought to be treated so in the home, in the Sunday School, and, if 
we had parochial schools, it could be treated there also. At a 
proper age, which is indeed an early age, the child is to receive 
careful catechetical instruction. This period of catechetical in- 
struction ought to cover a sufficient length of time that the child 
may come into an apprehension of the fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion. Afterwards the child presents itself for con- 
firmation, and partakes of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
He is a communicant member of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
The Church has provided for him in all his spiritual needs. 
There is our order of public worship, which is a true and beauti- 
ful order of worship. Every person who comes to the morning 
service, and joins heartily in our Common Service, will be gather- 
ing strength to his soul. The preaching of the day should be 
God’s thought, and not mere man’s thought. This, together with 
private reading of the Scripture and private prayer, and regular 
participation in the sacrament of the Holy Supper, are the only 
agencies employed for the sanctification of our souls. 

This is the Lutheran plan of regeneration and sanctification. 
It is a good plan. There can be no better. We believe in mak- 
ing ourselves subjects of the supernatural. As Luther’s expla- 
nation of the third article of the Creed expresses it, “I believe 
that I can not by my own reason or strength believe in Jesus 
Christ my Lord or come to him; but the Holy Ghost has called 
me through the Gospel, enlightened me by his gifts, and sancti- 
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fied and preserved me in the true faith; in like manner as he 
calls, gathers, enlightens and sanctifies the whole Christian 
Church on earth, and preserves it in union with Jesus Christ in 
the true faith; in which Christian Church he daily forgives 
abundantly all my sins, and the sins of all believers, and will 
raise up me and all the dead at the last day, and will grant ever- 
lasting life to me and to all who believe in Christ.” 

We have a definite faith and a definite mode of working. If 
there are failures in the workings of our plan, the fault is not in 
the plan, for God himself can not construct a plan of work 
within us, which will always bring the desired results, because we 
are beings with wills of our own. 

It is an important thing in the work of the Church to plan for 
the whole life of the individual from the cradle to the grave. 
The Lutheran Church has done that. Many of her pastors and 
many of her Synods are faithful in carrying out this plan. Let 
it be remembered that genuine piety should embrace the whole 
life. It is no part of God’s plan that thirty or forty years of 
man’s life shold be wasted in sin and unbelief, and only the lat- 
ter part of the life saved, and holy.The whole life is to be saved. 
The whole life is to be holy. 

As to her plan of working the Lutheran Church believes that 
she can give a good account. She is observing proper conditions. 
The results of this plan when faithfully carried out will bear 
close examination. At a time when many churches are at a 
stand-still, and others are losing ground, the Lutheran Church 
in this country is having a marked growth. In the past fifteen 
years the increase in the communicant membership of the Lu- 
theran Church in this country has been sixty-one per cent. The 
increase in the number of our congregations has been sixty-three 
per cent. The German Iowa Synod has doubled its membership in 
that time. The increase in the Missouri Synod has been seventy- 
five per cent. The General Synod and the General Council have 
each made just about sixty-one per cent. increase. The Lu- 
theran Church is a growing church, and before anything can 
grow, it has to have life. 

A third condition which has to be observed in order that satis- 
factory results may be attained, is that the Church must be a 
Confessional Church. The Lutheran Church has a definite con- 
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fession of faith, and she has a definite plan of saving people. 
There is no disposition in any branch or synod of the Lutheran 
Church to modify the Augsburg Confession. At the last con- 
vention of the General Synod, that body reaffirmed in a most 
positive way her acceptance of the Augsburg Confession as her 
confessional basis, and at the same time expressed by unanimous 
vote her deep appreciation of the Formula of Concord. At a 
time when there is a cry abroad in the land, “Away with the 
Creed,” it is deeply significant that every step taken in the Lu- 
theran Church is towards a clear, definite, explicit confessional 
basis. 

This adherence to the historical symbols of the Lutheran faith 
is not done merely for the sake of keeping ourselves in touch with 
the Church of the past, but because we believe those symbols cor- 
rectly state the teaching of Scripture on certain specific and fun- 
damental subjects. As the Formula of Concord expresses it, 
“We confessionally accept the first Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion, not because it was composed by our theologians, but because 
it has been derived from God’s Word.” We place the authority 
of the Augsburg Confession, the Catechisms, the Apology, ti:e 
Schmalkald Articles, and the Formula of Concord, upon their 
perfect agreement with Holy Scripture. There is no danger of 
a narrow, blind, confessionalism in the Lutheran Church, which 
would place the Confession first, and the Scriptures second. 't 
is an open declaration in our Church that, “whoever regards 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church as true on the ground that 
they are Lutheran, is no Lutheran.” The doctrines of the Lu- 
theran Church are true on the ground that they are scriptural. 
The criticism in these modern days about the narrowness, and 
blindness of confessionalism can not rightly be made against the 
Lutheran Church. Our confessionalism does not hamper us, it 
only gives us the wide range of the gospel. We are not abusing 
our confession “by neglecting the fresh and independent study of 
Holy Scripture, in the light of all increased facilities which later 
ages may have brought.” 

The Lutheran Church is keeping up with al! the advanced 
thought which is true. But she does not take up with advanced 
thought simply because it is advanced. 

We believe that this strong, stable, broad, and definite confes- 
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sionalism of the Lutheran Church must of necessity, subserve the 
interests of genuine piety among our people. So long as our 
pastors and teachers adhere to the clear, devout, and comprehen- 
sive teachings of the catechism in the instruction of the young, 
and present from their pulpits the central truths of the Lutheran 
system of faith, with clearness and conviction; and so long as 
our schools of theology adhere tenaciously to our unmodified Lu- 
theranism, we certainly can rest upon the divine promise, “My 
word shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it.” That kind of preaching and teaching, with the power of 
God’s Spirit, has produced holy men and women in every age and 
country of our Church, and all ranks and stations of life; and it 
will continue to do so. Lutheran people who live up to their 
privileges and advantages and their birthright will have a definite 
intelligent, yet child-like faith, and a sweet and wholesome piety. 
I wish in the next place to allude to another feature of our 
church life which will be of inestimable value in coming years. 
I refer to the conservative temper of our Lutheran people. 
Undoubiedly the times through which we are passing in our 
economic, political, and social life, are times of great change. 
The very air is charged and surcharged with a spirit of unrest. 
Men like Dr. Washington Gladden affirm that a great social crisis 
is impending, and that nothing can stay it or avert it. One only 
needs to be a reader of a reliable daily newspaper, to know that 
there is something in the air which has to be reckoned with. 
One of the first questions which arises out of the confusion of 
the times is in regard to the Church, and its relation to the 
changing order. What is the Church going to do? What ought 
she to do? A hundred books have been written in the last year 
or so on that subject. Many of them are able and far-reaching 
productions, such as Prof. Shailer Matthews’ book on “The 
Church and the Changing Order.” But with all this the Church 
is still left in confusion. The severest criticism comes from the 
ranks of the socialists, and the trade unions. Writers are be- 
ginning to assert that the Church has lost her usefulness, and 
that even now she is but little more than an ornament or a relic. 
The spinning wheel that our grandmother used is now painted 
white, and placed in the reception hall. So with the Church, 
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these writers say. Once she was needed, but we have outgrown 
her. 

Yes, the whole situation is perplexing and confusing in the 
extreme. No one knows what the solution may be. But may I 
venture to assert that the Lutheran Church with her conservative 
people and conservative methods, will have as much or more to 
do, with the final adjustment of affairs, as any Church in this 
country. Other communions, like the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational, have taken some heroic steps, but what will 
the Lutheran Church do? Perhaps she will not do anything 
more than she has been doing. Perhaps she does not need to do 
anything more than she has been doing, or has begun to do. 
Only she needs to energize her plans more, and push out her 
forces more rapidly. The Lutheran Church is well adapted, by 
her conception of the Christian faith, by her unswerving alle- 
giance to the divine Word, by her methods of working, and by 
the make-up of her people to exercise a wholesome and leavening 
effect in the midst of disturbed social conditions. 

The plan of “Inner Missions,” which has been carried on so 
largely in older countries, will also have to be adopted and 
pushed more energetically in our own country, and by our own 
Church. This is already being done by such departments of 
work as the Deaconess Work, Orphanage, Hospitals, ete. What 
a blessed and far-reaching work is done by such an institution as 
the Mary J. Drexel Home at Philadelphia. What a large field 
of service is covered by the various departments of that institu- 
tion, such as the general hospital, the girls’ high school, a school 
for little children, and a home for old people. The training and 
instruction of children, day nurseries for the reception and care 
of infants, Christian kindergarten, homes for servant girls, homes 
of refuge for neglected children, Magdalen Asylums for fallen 
women, home for inebriates, seamen’s mission, care of the sick 
in their homes, and Bible and tract societies for the dissemination 
of Christian literature, and the many other departments of work 
—all this is a practical working Christianity, under the direction 
of the Church, and well adapted to the needs of our times. 

The properly organized Lutheran Church in the city will 
reach out in all these directions; and there is opportunity for 
much of this kind of work in our smaller places. These different 
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phases of work should be taken up. This will be working along 
consérvative lines which will meet the approval of our people, 
and which will do much good. The efficacy of the Lutheran 
mode of working lies in her giving attention first of all to spirit- 
ual results. Before the great evils of our political, social and 
economic life can be remedied, the Gospel of the grace of God 
and the love of Christ must do the work in the hearts of men. 
Other Churches may turn aside to more mechanical methods, but 
the Lutheran Church will adhere as closely as she can to the 
original plan of Christ and his apostles in applying the regener- 
ating power of the Word and the Spirit to the individual. That 
regenerating Word alone can save us individually and collectively. 

These four conditions which inhere in our church life are con- 
ducive to a deep and rich piety—a piety that embraces goodness, 
righteousness and truthfulness, having its source and sustenance 
in the supernatural agencies of the Word, and the sacraments, 
and having as its end and aim the glorifying of God, the exten- 
sion of his kingdom among all men, and the doing of his will 
upon earth as it is done in heaven. With this end in view the 
Lutheran pastor and teacher must not shrink from declaring 
what is profitable, and teaching publicly and from house to house, 
serving the Lord with all lowliness of mind and with tears and 
with trials, testifying to all repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
ARE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES A NECESSITY ?* 
BY REV. HUGH JOHNSTON, D.D. 


The present state of our denominational colleges and univer- 
sities is one of absorbing interest. By denominational we do not 
mean sectarian institutions, but the schools of organized Christi- 
anity where the work is carried on—not in a sectarian or sec- 
tional, but in a Christian and national spirit, where the high and 
noble purpose is to have the whole training and culture informed 
and pervaded with the spirit of the religion of Christ. 

All religions are more less educative. Take Asia, the birth- 
place of the race, where the great problems of science, govern- 
ment, education, and religion will receive their final solution, and 
we have the ancestral education of China, the caste education of 
India, the Magi training of Persia, where the wife must kneel at 
the feet of her husband each morning and ask nine times, “What 
do you wish that I should do?” ‘The schools of Egypt are eccle- 
siastical. Among the classical nations of Europe there was the 
martial instruction of Sparta, the esthetic teaching of Athens, 
and the pagan culture of Rome. The end of Hebrew education 
was to make faithful servants of Jehovah, and Jewish learning 
flourished in the famous rabbinical schools. 

When Christ, the great Teacher, the true Educator of man- 
kind, came he laid the foundations of a new, broad, and demo- 
cratic education, by giving an endless worth to the individual. 
The very idea of education for the people, for the masses, is a 
Christian idea. The early Christians had their system of educa- 
tion; and great schools flourished in Jerusalem, in Antioch, in 
Corinth, Ephesus, and Alexandria. When persecutions came 
and the blood of the first witnesses flowed in torrents over the 
Roman empire, the martyrs thought of their schools and rejoiced 
in the certain triumph of Christ. The monastic schools of the 


*This article is published in pamphlet form by the Board of Education of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and may be had in quantities at a moderate price by applying 
to the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Thomas Nicholson, LI. D., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Dark Ages kept alive the flame of learning. Knightly education 
flourished in the latter half of the Middle Ages as well as schools 
for the training of the artisan class. Next came the influence of 
the Crusades and the spread of Mohammedan lore. The Arabi- 
ans, who originated chemistry, taught mathematics, art, and phi- 
losophy, became the intellectual leaders of Europe, and the 
schools of Spain imparted their intellectual treasures to the 
world. Then arose great universities like Bologna with its 
twelve thousand students, and Paris with its twenty thousand. 

With the Reformation came a new era of learning and pro- 
gress, a revival of the Saviour’s teaching of the essential value of 
the individual. Protestantism became the mother of popular 
education. Germany obtained her common schools from Martin 
Luther, and Scotland her love of learning from John Knox. 
The awakened Christians at once thought of their schools. After 
that dreadful struggle by which William of Orange triumphed 
over Spanish oppression he asked the people of the Netherlands 
which they preferred, relief from taxes or the foundation of a 
university. They answered, “The school! The school!” and 
tt nce sprang up the University of Leyden where Arminius 
tuaght. . Oxford, “that sweet city with its dreaming spires,” 
shone with the light of the Reformation. A German once said 
to Dr. Whewell, master of Trinity, “You don’t make scholars 
here.” “But we make men,” was the answer. That is the pur- 
pose of a college—to develop the highest type of Christian char- 
acter. : 

The earliest colleges in this country were founded and main- 
tained by Christian churches. Harvard had its beginning in 
1638 through the munificence of a minister of the gospel. Its 
seal declares “Christo et Ecclesia,” and one of the early rules was: 
“Every student shall consider that the main end of his life and 
studies is to know the true God and Jesus Christ, which is eter- 
nal life.’ William and Mary College, the venerable mother of 
the University of Virginia, started in 1692. Dr. James Blair 
went to England to secure a charter from the king and queen. 
When it was granted Attorney-General Seymour demurred to 
issuing the document. “But,” said Dr. Blair, “Virginians have. 
souls to be saved as well as Englishmen.” With an oath he damn- 
ed their souls and said, “Let them make tobacco.” Blair found 
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great difficulty in obtaining subscriptions, and still greater difficul- 
ty in collecting them ; but he was a Scotchman, and persisted and 
for eighty years that college was the most civilizing force in the 
South. Yale College was born of church action in 1698. “It 
was founded,” says Prof. Fisher, “by religious people for re- 
ligious ends.” Princeton was started in 1746 from Tennant’s 
log college, taught that “without education piety would cease to 
be intelligent, and without piety the desire for education would 
be lessened.” King’s College, now Columbia, was founded in 
1758 by the Episcopalians; Brown University in 1764 by the 
Baptists; Rutgers in 1776 by the Dutch Reformed; Dartmouth 
in 1770 by the Congregationalists. Had Cokesbury survived it 
would have ranked as one of the pioneer colleges. Nearly two- 
thirds of the colleges and universitiese of our land are under de- 
nominational control. The only college founded before the 
eighteenth century that was not the creation of the church, or of 
individual ministers, was the University of Pennsylvania, but 
even in this the Bible was named as a text-book, the founder, 
Benjamin Franklin, saying, “When human science has done its 
utmost, and when we have thought the youth worthy of the hon- 
ors of the seminary, yet still we must recommend them to the 
Scriptures of God, in order to complete their wisdom, to regulate 
their conduct through life, and guide them to happiness forever.” 
The twenty-five institutions that were chartered as colleges or 
universities during the first two hundred years that follewed the 
landing of the Pilgrims and the settlement at Jamestown were, 
with but two or three exceptions, founded with the religious 
motive; and the majority of those established since that time 
have been organized with the same motive. They have ceased to 
be prominently ecclesiastical, but they are vitally related to 
Christianity. The great Protestant denominations have little 
that is sufficiently essential to separate them. Because of the in- 
separable connection between true education and religion the 
church has a right and duty, as well as a fitness and ability, to 
conduct efficiently the work of education which, to be complete 
and symmetrical, must. be Christian. The supreme mission of 
the denominational college is to be Christian. It has no charter 
for its existence unless it is permeated through and through with 
the spirit of Christ, and. stands for the highest ideals in moral 
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and spiritual life. In its religious life it is to be as little de- 
nominational as possible, for the narrowness of sectarian aggran- 
dizement is inconsistent with the breadth of the college outlook; 
while in its scholastic requirements it must maintain high and 
progressive standards and be fruitful of intellectual as well as 
spiritual development. 

Christianity is in itself an influence for higher education. The 
Christian religion is broader than any sect, and these denomina- 
tional institutions do not exist to glorify any particular church 
or accomplish its own ends, but to serve the Church of God and 
advance the public welfare. The interests of education and of 
Christianity lie along the same lines, and he cannot see far who 
cannot perceive that a denomination may administer without 
narrowness and in the fullness of the Christian spirit a school for 
the general welfare. The Methodist Episcopal Church has, be- 
sides one hundred and seventeen seminaries and unclassified in- 
stitutions, some fifty-four colleges and universities possessing 
forty-eight millions of dollars in buildings and endowments and 
with an annual attendance of over sixty thousand students; but 
every college has a thoroughly unsectarian constitution. The 
charter of Wesleyan University, Middletown, so far back as 1831, 
provided that “no resident professor or any other officer shall be 
made ineligible for or by reason of any religious tenets which he 
may profess, nor be compelled by any by-law or otherwise to sub- 
scribe to any religious test whatever.” The charter of Ohio Wes- 
leyan declares that “this university is to be forever conducted on 
the most liberal principles, accessible to all religions and de- 
signed for our citizens in general.” Our institutions have a 
record before the world of more than half a century of collegiate 
work in which they have given a liberal arts education to tens of 
thousands, including all religious denominations, but there has 
been no sectarian influence exerted in all that history; there has 
been no estrangement of students from the faith of their child- 
hood. They have devoted themselves to the work of Christian 
culture not for the mere aggrandizement of a sect but for the 
service of the community. While broadly and liberally in sym- 
pathy with the spirit and methods of scientific inquiry, they have 
not neglected the personal, ethical, and spiritual side of college 
life. While endeavoring to make Christian scholars and bring 
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into their hearts those deeper sources of divine grace, they would 
have been unfaithful to the charge committed to them had they 
allowed a sectarian or proselyting spirit to gain a foothold within 
their academic halls, for Christian education means education of 
the highest and broadest type. 

The denominational college, then, represents the relation be- 
tween learning and religion. “But,” says one, “is not all edu- 
cation religious that is conducted in a religious spirit, and can a 
college be Christian any more than a science can be Christian 
or a manufacturing establishment Christian?” True, an insti- 
tution cannot be Christian in the same sense that a person is 
Christian ; but in a college we are dealing with persons, personal 
lives, personal wills, personal destinies, and whatever deals with 
persons can surely be Christian. An institution may be officered 
by Christian men while its main purpose may be simply scholar- 
ship. The Christian college must do more; it must regard itself 
as a great agency of moral and religious influence. It should be 
as well provided as other schools of learning with equipments, 
with scholarly ability, and power to instruct; but while not lack- 
ing in scholastic qualities, it is charged with a still more sacred 
and personal work, having as its end the stability of the nation 
and the advancement of the kingdom of God. This work is not 
the presentation of the forms of worship of a particular denomi- 
nation or the claims of a particular view of truth, but the impar- 
tation of the fundamental truths of Christianity, and the unfold- 
ing of a larger, deeper, truer educational life. 

We have reached an epoch in the history of Christian educa- 
tion. The nondenominational and State institutions have en- 
tered upon a more aggressive educational policy, and the question 
has arisen among many Christians whether we are not wasting 
money, energy, and intellect in maintaining our denominational 
schools. Is church controi essential to the accomplishment of 
certain aims in higher education or does its abandonment indi- 
cate the loss of such ideals? Does church control promote the 
spiritual life of our institutions? Can Christian education be 
conserved without it? Shall we emphasize more than ever the 
Christian aspects of education and infuse new life into our de- 
nominational schools, or shall we give up the contest and leave 
them to starve and die? The situation is critical and we are 
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conscious of the issues at stake. On the one hand, the cost of 
maintaining our church schools is out of all proportion to the 
obligations contemplated when the work began; on the other 
hand, their surrender may make way for the triumph of secular- 
ism and lead to the emasculation of Christianity in our land. If 
the church is to control the institutions she has founded and fos- 
tered she must be also responsible for their support. Authority 
to control carries with it as never before the obligation to main- 
tain. We must either build up our colleges more efficiently, 
raising their standards and increasing their endowments, or sur- 
render our educational work to State and privatetly endowed in- 
stitutions. 


LOOK AT THE NEW DIFFICULTIES WHICH CONFRONT US. 


1. The rapid development of State-supported institutions. 
There are thirty-nine State universities which have, since their 
organization, received government aid to the extent of $80,000,- 
000. The land-grant colleges number twenty-six. The high 


schools also have increased in efficiency and have become closely 
articulated with the State universities. Now, we would depre- 
cate any diminution of public interest in higher education, but 
how to provide religious training for students at these institu- 
tions is the difficult problem. Eighty per cent. of them come 
from Christian homes. How can we have a complete and effect- 
ive education without moral training? President Eliot has said, 
“Nobody knows how to teach morality effectively without reli- 
gion.” The whole system of State instruction is secular and 
therefore fails to furnish adequate moral leadership for the na- 
tion. Why should not our State institutions have the privilege 
of teaching the Bible as literature, philosophy, and ethics? Why 
should not this most educative book in all literature be a recog- 
nized text-book without offending the principles of religious 
liberty or infringing on the rights of conscience? With reli- 
gion as a personal experience the State has nothing to do; but 
with social morality, with truth, justice, and righteousness of 
life the State has everything to do. The right of the State to 
teach morals on the basis of Bible ethics is at bottom the right 
of self-preservation. Each State could and should define by 
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statute its own right to instruct in the foundations of social mo- 
rality and righteousness, to teach religion sufficiently to make 
known to its citizens that these laws have their source and origin 
in the Divine Mind. The State institutions seem unable to do 
this. It is a perplexing situation. We have nothing to say in 
the way of angry rhetoric. “More soluble is this by gentleness 
than war.” Our State universities and colleges have no perma- 
nent organization or machinery for taking care of the religious 
welfare of the student body. The Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations are helpful agencies in trying to 
develop a Christian atmosphere in these institutions. Church 
guilds and other organizations are doing a good work. The re- 
spective churches in our university towns have largely increased 
their activity among students; but while there is a general atti- 
tude of aloofness on the part of the students toward the local 
churches they cannot meet the needs of the case. As long as we 
believe that there can be no true and complete education without 
religion the church cannot desert her educational field. We are 
not simply duplicating facilities which the State has provided, 
for the State has not assumed and cannot assume the entire bur- 
den of higher education. We are doing a work that the State 
cannot do. 

2. The nondenominational colleges are an increasing factor 
in the problem. These are privately endowed, like Johns Hop- 
kins, free from ecclesiastical or political control, whose position 
is that of noninterference with the student’s religious interests. 
There are also great institutions, like Harvard and Yale, Prince- 
ton and Amherst, that are no longer denominational and that 
lean for support on the general community. Some of these so- 
called nondenominational institutions that have conferred inesti- 
mable benefits upon the nation are allied in fact with religious 
denominations, though in theory on private foundations. 

This brings us to some reasons why the Christian college is 
still a necessity in higher education. 

1. The growing danger of secularism. We see this danger 
in all our higher education. President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia, says that there has come a divorce between educa- 
tion and religion to education’s distinct loss. There has come 
the idea that manhood and womanhood may be complete without 
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the religious element of character. But for the full development 
of intellect and character there must be the union of religion 
with the forces of education. Shall higher education be secular 
or Christian? The problem of religious training and of a 
stronger religious life is a profoundly serious one to-day. Secu- 
lar institutions with the largest equipment and the best intel- 
lectual facilities abound to minister to the head and not to the 
heart. We must put conscience-training above mind-training. 
We must have instruction in morals, in business and professional 
ethics; we must instil an abhorrence of unfair dealing, with the 
inflexible adherence to the highest standards of righteousness 
and a fearlessness in warring against evil wherever found, if we 
are to have the upbuilding of character which is the real aim of 
education. Our college and university professors are thoughtful, 
reflective men as a class, but is there no connection between the 
high-handed irresponsibility of finance and industry, the corrupt 
use of wealth, the social disregard for law, and that secular indif- 
ference which washes its hands of all responsibility for the wel- 
fare of college students as moral and spiritual beings? To plead 
for freedom from all sectarian bias, as men are pleased to call it, 
and say that learning must stand by itself and be pursued along 
its own lines, by its own methods, and for its own sake, is to ig- 
nore all that is highest and best in man. Education itself is in 
danger of taking on that narrow spirit which has sometimes char- 
acterized religious thinking. A narrow scientific spirit is just as 
unfit for its work as a narrow religious spirit, and is generally 
just as intolerant and dogmatic as the most violent religious 
bigotry. The college must stand for and teach true ideals of life. 
We must believe in the final unity and harmony of all truth, 
truth of science and truth of revelation, accepting that declara- 
tion of the Master which is the motto of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, “The truth shall make you free.” The average intelligence 
in the United States is the highest in the world; what about the 
average standard of integrity and morality? Certainly moral 
and religious training is not incompatible with the highest edu- 
cational culture, and only our Christian colleges can give such 
training. Denominational colleges give this teaching the most 
attentive consideration. They promise greater security for such 
training and greater influence on the lives of the students, for no 
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other institutions are likely to be conducted by such distinctively 
Christian men and scholars. 

2. The relation of the college to the ministry and active mem- 
bership of the church makes the denominational college a neces- 
sity. The church must have an educated ministry and the Chris- 
tian college must furnish the men. Seven years ago in the theo- 
logical seminaries of the country eighteen hundred and five were 
enrolled from Christian colleges and only one hundred and ten 
from State and other institutions. Eighty-five per cent. of the 
college trained missionaries sent out during the past five years, 
and ninety-three per cent. of the ministry at home graduated 
from Christian colleges. It may be said that those who intend to 
be ministers go to these denominational schools. It may be true 
that many go intending to be ministers; it is also true that many 
who have gone to other institutions intending to be ministers 
have been turned from their original purpose by the secular in- 
fluences so largely dominating them. If, then, we are to have 
an educated ministry our denominational colleges must be main- 
tained. Only Christian colleges can furnish candidates for the 
ministry. Seven per cent. from State universities and nine per 
cent. from nondenominational schools will never supply the pul- 
pits of the land. The Christian college alone can furnish the 
full quota of recruits for our pulpits and mission fields. There 
must be no laxity in the matter of scholarship. The best in the 
land must be insisted upon, a training which lifts up and 
broadens the whole inteilectual firmament; which enlarges and 
enriches the entire nature; but beyond mere scholarship and cul- 
ture there must be brought out the elements of Christian char- 
acter. 

The Christian college is also better adapted to develop a strong 
and active laity. The demand of the hour is for high and in- 
spired leadership; and where can this training be secured but in 
the colleges which enthrone the living Christ? The atmosphere 
which makes for the spiritual life and draws young men into the 
ministry, is a good atmosphere to develop intelligent active lead- 
ers in the church, who are destined also to be aggressive leaders 
in the professional and commercial world. Our denominational 
colleges amount to nothing’ if they are not genuinely Christian in 
spirit, if they show no personal interest in the lives of the stu- 
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dents. The college atmosphere is so continuous and so powerful 
that if the life is to be all one piece the college must be thor- 
oughly Christian in spirit, instruction, administration, and in 
the personnel of its staff of instruction. In secular education 
knowledge may be imparted in an un-Christian spirit, for even 
God and his providence may be dismissed with a shrug of the 
shoulders in unbelief or a curl of the lips in scorn. Does it not 
make a difference whether anatomy is taught so as to lead to ma- 
terialism or to find with Galen a theme for praise in every joint, 
and with Bell an Almighty Designer in the structure of the hu- 
man hand? Whether biology is taught with God as the author 
of all life instead of spontaneous generation? Whether history 
is taught with God in it or as a mere jumble of human affairs; 
for we hold with Humbolt that history is unintelligible without 
the idea of a higher governing power? Whether astronomy 
shall declare according to a French atheist the glory of La Place 
and La Verrier or according to the psalmist the “Glory of God” 
—revealing the immensity of space crowded with worlds on 
worlds, each bearing the signature and stamp of power divine, 
and filling the mind with thoughts of the grandeur of Him “who 
wheels his throne upon the rolling orbs”? Has scholarship set- 
tled upon atheism, agnosticism, or secularism as the ultimate and 
only possible truth ? 

We need to-day a mighty army of godly men and women who 
with all the forces of the highest intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual culture, will push forward the conquest of Christ’s kingdom, 
because that kingdom is permeated with the truth-seeking spirit ; 
and if we are going to have a hearty and intense enthusiasm for 
God and humanity the sacred glow must be kindled in the hearts 
of our young collegians; if we are going to send out into the 
world cultured men and women with the high and lofty ideals to 
work and witness for Christ our colleges must be the nurseries 
of the highest Christian life, the inner sanctuaries of religion, 
as well as the home of high intellectual culture. Dr. Pritchett 
believes that what is needed to-day is religious leadership, but 
says that “the men who are religious in the best and deepest 
sense, the sense which qualifies for educational leadership, are 
not segregated in conformity with denominational lines. They 
belong to the church invisible and universal.” Is that true? 
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Can we name any educational leaders who are not members of 
some denomination? Religious leaders belong to the organized 
churches! We do not want un-Christian scholars any more than 
we want unscholarly Christians as leaders of others. The only 
way to get trained leaders is to maintain Christian institutions 
which shall bring up from generation to generation scholars 
trained in Christian ideals. We are told that the dominating 
purpose of denominational schools is the advancement of a sect, 
the increase of its influence, the spread of its beliefs. But or- 
ganized Christianity means organized bodies of Christians, and 
as long as there are religious life and inspiration these schools 
will represent Christian education. The church is committed to 
this work and must perpetually maintain her schools and colleges 
if she is to keep herself in the van of human progress, rule the 
world’s thought and bring it into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. 

3. A strong and wholesome college discipline makes the de- 
nominational college a necessity. The college should have a keen 
sense of responsibility for the moral life of its students. This 
cannot be a matter of unconcern to the faculty or to those who 
have a personal interest in the formation of character. Religion 
may not be taught as a subject-matter, but into each personality 
should enter that vitalizing view of God and man which our Lord 
Jesus Christ imparted. There must be some substitute for the 
restraints of home life, particularly with the younger students. 
Professor C. B. Clark says: “The universal freedom, the license 
of college life, is evolving a higher type of self-control upon those 
who exercise voluntary discipline, yet we are purchasing the re- 
sult at a fearful cost of ruin.” How foolish to treat boys as if 
they were grown-up men with character formed! Their morals 
and manners are to be fostered as well as their scholastic char- 
acter disciplined. Strict supervision during the plastic years of 
adolescence is needed. The peril of the young collegian is that 
the swirl of the flood will sweep him to destruction, not that he 
will fail to have a sufficient number of temptations to resist to 
form a strong character. The college has a right to have its own 
standard of personal conduct and a right to exact that standard. 
There are even habits which are allowed in the home which may 
not be allowed with safety in the college where the youth is out 
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from under the watchful care of parents. Whatever takes away 
interest in study should not be allowed, though the discipline 
should be through self-restraint and self-government rather than 
by compulsion. 

Denominational colleges attract students of seriousness and 
soberness. They generally come with high purposes, with char- 
acter directed toward righteousness, eager to learn the truth, 
susceptible to the personality of the teachers, and willing to lend 
themselves to the best relationships of the college. The college 
should be physically, morally, and mentally the safest place for 
our young people. The discipline of regular study, the inspira- 
tions of friendship, the enrichment of general reading, the cul- 
ture derived from the association with scholars, with libraries, 
and literary societies in the most impressionable years of one’s 
life—all these make the very best atmosphere, and prepare for 
the best living. But care must be extended to the details of per- 
sonal life. The oversight should be such as to know the haunts, 
the habits, the companions of the student, and his ways of spend- 
ing time and money. The discipline of the church college ap- 
peals to the highest and best motives. It brings to bear the 
strongest personal influence. It fits the college stage of develop- 
ment and turns out loyal alumni, moral citizens, and Christian 
men. 

4. Through the denominational college the Church contri- 
butes to the enrichment of the State. In this way the church 
can best discharge its educational obligations to society and the 
nation. The college elevates national life by sending out, year 
by year, a body of men and women of sound, broad, and conse- 
crated culture to fill the places of trust and public service. The 
college has a larger and higher responsibility for this than the 
university, for the education of the man is a nobler and more 
abiding work than the development of the scholar. Our Chris- 
tian colleges are the fountains of moral and spiritual power. 
National wealth lies not in mines, manufactures, commerce, or 
crops, but in spiritual things, in the high ideals embodied in 
poetry and art, science and literature, in the moral worth of the 
people, their consecration to large purposes, their purity and up- 
rightness, their high conception of duty to God and to humanity. 
The Christian college is a nursery of high-minded, high-prin- 
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cipled, well-taught, well-trained citizens fitted to fill gracefully 
the public offices or enter honorably the professional, commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural life. What better service can 
the church render the republic than the careful nurture of those 
who are to guide its destinies and lead its progress? The na- 
tion’s highest need is efficient, enlightened citizens. Any edu- 
cation which bars religion out is a poor, one-sided, unreal thing, 
and does not achieve the larger, richer personality. If the great 
problems of pauperism and crime, intemperance and lawlessness, 
political and commercial corruption are to be solved, who are to 
share in their solution if not earnest, unselfish, Christian patri- 
ots? The Christian scholar is the supreme product of the times, 
the type and ideal of humanity. The Christian college stands 
for idealism. 


It sets a world above man’s head to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizon be— 
How vast yet of what clear transparency ! 


In no better way than in the educational enterprise can the 
Church permeate the nation with Christian ideals and with the 
Christian spirit. 

5. Denominational colleges provide a fitting outlet for the be- 
nevolent impulses of Christian people. The usefulness of a col- 
lege is not to be guaged by its size nor yet by its material equip- 
ment. We may say of it as in 1564 Sir Walter Mildmay said to 
Queen Elizabeth of Emmanuel College in Cambridge when he 
founded it, “I have set an acorn which when it becomes an oak 
only God can tell how glorious will be the fruits thereof.” Our 
greatest colleges have had small beginnings. Elihu Yale raised 
a great monument to himself by the gift of three hundred and 
sixty books and six hundred pounds in money. Down to 1830 
the total annual receipts from all sources at Yale were less than 
$23,000. The Rev. Morgan Edwards, soliciting for Brown Uni- 
versity, says, “My patience, my feet, and my assurance are much 
impaired,” and up to 1825 the great college of Rhode Island had 
less than $25,000 in endowments. Dartmouth, so rich in stu- 
dents after thirty-five years, had only property valued at $13,500: 
and land at $9,500. Princeton, after an existence of one hun- 
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dred and seven years, had only an endowment of $15,000. Yet 
how these institutions have grown, entirely through private bene- 
factions! Our colleges must have the resources requisite for 
efficiency, for if we keep our colleges poor we shall have poor col- 
leges in more senses than one. Compared with educational needs 
or financial demands the wolf does not seem far from the door of 
even our richest colleges. Wealth does not constitute a college, 
but no college can be constituted without it; for it stands in such 
close relation to organization and efficiency. 

Of five hundred colleges and universities reporting statistics 
to the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation there are ten that 
possess annual incomes ranging from $750,000 upward; and of 
these three belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church, while out 
of twenty-one institutions with annual incomes ranging from 
$250,000 to $600,000, eleven are Methodist Episcopal. The 
property of American colleges amounts to $400,000,000, and one 
tenth of this is owned by the colleges of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Meager salaries to professors who are public benefac- 
tors, financial worries, constant poverty, prolonged endeavor, 
and slow enlargement have marked the history of denominational 
schools; but with the increase of wealth to the community has 
come more liberal support to the educational system. College 
graduates begin to furnish the “sinews of war.” Very princely 
gifts come to institutions supported by the State, while men of 
practical devotion and large benevolence are continually adding 
to the resources of our denominational schools, and providing 
more adequate facilities for their work. Our great needs now 
are first to prune away the starveling institutions or provide them 
with more adequate financial nourishment; and secondly, to in- 
crease the remuneration to our valuable, efficient, but poorly 
paid, professors. Meanwhile, why could not famous scholars and 
teachers serve more than one institution of the church, the inter- 
change and duplication promoting scholarship and providing bet- 
ter compensation. The religious motive with the humanistic 
in education is a higher power than the humanistic alone, and as 
long as the church maintains a deep and permanent interest in 
human welfare and the refinements of civilized life so long will 
denominational colleges flourish and wealthy Christian men of 
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broad and national sympathies make gifts and devise bequests for 
their enlargement and perpetuity. 

6. The denominational college is also an outlet for that spirit 
of loyalty to alma mater which the alumni of colleges continually 
display. Benevolence and faith, prayer and self-denying effort 
are all joined together in these noble undertakings. To lay their 
foundations and rear their superstructures endless sacrifices have 
been made by teachers, ministers, and lovers of sound learning. 
No society of men can have a greater interest in a college than 
its own sons. Many of our colleges strikingly illustrate this de- 
votion where the graduates have made the largest sacrifices in 
their interests, and where hard-working professors have devoted 
lives of penury to the task of teaching. Wherever true work is 
done, wherever pure motives prevail, wherever amid circum- 
stances of trial, privation, and discouragement the heart and 
hand fail not, but with self-sacrificing fortitude struggle pati- 
ently on, there is heroism. Such heroism has been developed 
in our Christian schools and it deserves the respect and gratitude 
of men. The best colleges are, and for generations will be, those 
that have been endowed by individual citizens and their exist- 
ence is assured. The church which exists for high and spiritual 
purposes can be easily mobilized for their support. They com- 
mand the confidence of broad and catholic-minded men, and each 
one that has twined itself indissolubly around the hearts of its 
sons will live and grow stronger with the growing years. 

Y%. The denominational college is best adapted to the needs of 
the many. It is the characteristic expression of our American 
civilization, an expression of democracy instead of aristocracy, 
standing preeminently for character as well as for culture. It 
fills out the Anglo-Saxon idea that a college shall be a place not 
only for sound learning but also of religion. The denomina- 
tional college is for rich and poor alike, and has been a powerful 
factor in our national .progress, offering first-class educational 
advantages at low cost. The qustion of securing a higher edu- 
cation is with many a question of dollars and cents. Large in- 
stitutions are more expensive, for they have all the elaborateness 
of modern college methods and fraternities. The smaller col- 
leges scattered over the land meet the demands of young people 
of moderate means who are.in the pursuit of higher education ; 
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and as long as there are families with moderate incomes who have 
sons and daughters that are ambitious of higher things there 
must be colleges where these advantages may be obtained at mod- 
erate expense. These seats of learning have nearly all been 
founded by the denominations. Says Professor Thwing: “Scores 
of institutions which afford students a respectable education and 
whose graduates are numbered by hundreds receive an income of 
less than ten thousand dollars each year.” Out of such institu- 
tions have come our present leaders in church and state; and out 
of these institutions will come the future men and women who 
are to hold this country as a Christian nation. The denomina- 
tional college is the typical college to meet the nation’s needs and 
its future is guaranteed, for it will continue to be the recipient 
of constant private benefactions. 

8. There is also, as Dr. Harper has expressed it, the geo- 
graphical law of higher education. Ninety per cent. of those 
who attend colleges select an institution within a hundred miles 
of home. The constituency of the largest institutions come 
within the measure of such a radius, and this fact is the explana- 
tionof the large number of colleges scattered throughout the land. 
They are a necessity and will grow with the growth of the popu- 
lation. As an illustration of the dissipation of energy by the 
church much has been made of the fact that there are in the State 
of Jowa six institutions of higher education in organic connec- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church, whereas, by a wise 
concentration of resources, the Methodists could have built up a 
single institution of great power. True, but in a State so large, 
and with scattered commuities, would one opulent institution 
have done the good that has been accomplished by these six grow- 
ing centers of moral and educational influence? The united in- 
come of these colleges last year (1907) was $219,677, and they 
received in gifts $352,621. It is said that Ohio has more col- 
leges than all the New England States. May not this be the rea- 
son why she is the “mother of Presidents” and so influential in 
the body politic? The Methodist Episcopal Church has five col- 
leges in Ohio whose buildings and endowments amount to 
$2,750,000. The same law holds true in the matter of support. 
Men who have accumulated wealth desire their benevolence to be 
constructive, to be creative, and the law of philanthropy is that 
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it is exercised in a territory coextensive with the horizon of the 
philanthropist. Most men limit their benevolences to causes 
within touch, and they will limit their givings for the cause of 
higher education to institutions near their home. Local pride 
and local enterprise have sown the land broadcast with colleges ; 
yet there is hardly a college of high grade that we can afford to 
have eliminated. So that each institution which has an adequate 
constituency behind it has the assurance of support from the 
same motives that originated it. 

9. Our last argument is that no matter how richly the State: 
may endow its public institutions, no matter how liberally pri- 
vate individuals may endow non-church institutions, unless the 
churches enter upon and cultivate it suitably a large field will be 
left inadequately supplied. Ambassador Bryce in the “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” has said of these small colleges: “They get 
hold of a multitude of poor men, who might never resort to a 
distant place of education. They set learning in a visible form,,. 
plain indeed, and humble, but dignified even in her humility be- 
fore the eyes of a rustic people in whom the love of knowledge, 
naturally strong, might never break from the bud into the flower 
but for the care of some zealous gardener. In some of these 
smaller western colleges one finds to-day men of great ability and 
great attainments, one finds students who are receiving an edu- 
cation quite as thorough, though not always as wide, as the best 
eastern universities can give. The higher learning is in no dan- 
ger.” 

A careful compiler of statistics has shown that the patronage 
of our most famous institutions is distinctly local. Highty- 
five per cent. of Columbia’s students come from within fifty miles 
of New York; and even fifty-two per cent. of Harvard’s students 
are from within a radius of fifty miles, with Boston as the hub. 
A great university with its sumptuous buildings and ample en- 
dowments, its ancient traditions and its influence, may kindle 
the fervor and excite the imagination of the more aspiring 
youths. But what is more desirable than to bring to each young 
person in the nation the appreciation of higher education and in- 
stil in him the desire to obtain its advantages? And this is done 
not so much by the few institutions concentrated in the great 
centers as by the smaller institutions scattered over the land that 
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take a vital hold upon the ideals and strivings of the young. 
Small, compact colleges wisely distributed over the country, with 
a few well-manned departments within the resources at command’ 
and a professional staff of ripe, scholarly, thoroughly qualified 
teachers, of unselfish, Christlike spirit is the policy and impera- 
tive duty of the.church. Such a college stands in the community 
as a monument to the worth of mind; it stands for supremacy 
of character; it represents good scholarship and a fine type of 
piety; it embodies the best which the community has attained, 
for whatever is noblest in the church becomes yet nobler in grace 
and refinement through the fructifying power of Christian learn- 
ing. Such colleges are assured of permanency, for they meet the 
needs of higher education and will maintain themselves against 
all rivals. 

President Thwing has said that education in the United States 
is not disorganized but unorganized. This want of organization 
belongs alike to State and nondenominational as well as to de- 
nominational institutions. Let all the systems of education that 
are in the field work together as allies and not play the game of 
reciprocal obstruction and enfeeblement. We must try to secure 
stronger and worthier colleges, we must have due regard to all ex- 
isting interests, but we must not allow anything to block the way 
to the greatest public good. A college must be judged by what 
it does, not merely by its buildings or wealth or numbers. The 
pioneer stage of education has passed, and while we demand a 
reasonable security for religious influences it must not be at the- 
expense of educational efficiency. In this older stage of educa- 
tional activity all our institutions must insist on better stand- 
ards and must honestly live up to them. 

Entering college ought to mean practically the same thing in 
all the colleges throughout the country, and the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts ought to be given on the completion of practically 
the same course of study. But there is no general standard for 
admission, while legal power is given to confer degrees after 
courses that should not admit to sophomore standing. Weak 
colleges take the high-sounding name of universities, and insti- 
tutions that are scarcely doing the work of secondary schools call 
themselves colleges. Surely some supervision of higher educa- 
tion is needed. The Methodist Episcopal Church since 1888 has: 
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through its Board of Education been endeavoring to coordinate 

‘its educational institutes with the general scheme of higher edu- 
cation, has been doing the work of standardization, reducing the 
weaker institutions to academies, insisting that every college shall 
be a real institution of higher education, and engaging in the 
work of Christian education with unselfishness and academic 
sincerity. And all this with no religious tests and no denomina- 
tional teaching. Her institutions are not sectarian. 

Are we fighting a losing battle? In standing for our Chris- 
tian schools we are standing for the true character, motive, and 
end of education; we are standing for the universality of the 
highest educational opportunity; we are standing for thousands 
of young people who will find a college education a possibility for 
them through this avenue alone, the fruits of which shall be per- 
sonalities enlarged, strengthened, and enriched; we are standing 
for the noblest ideals, for the exaltation of scholarly Christian 
character as the highest asset to the nation. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
representing thirty denominations and fifty millions of members 
and adherents, has just been held in Philadelphia. Its object is 
not to express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian 
Church, but to bring the Christian bodies into united service for 
Christ and the world. This closer unity means more economical 
administration and a widening usefulness in all departments of 
Christian effort. And as now we have union educational insti- 
tutions in mission fields, so the home churches will parallel this 
delightful work, and higher Christian education will hold them 
together by an adamantine bond. Each church will co-operate 
sincerely, heartily, intelligently in a cause which so profoundly 
affects the uplifting of the nation and the progress of the king- 
dom. Our denominational colleges and universities will come 
into closer and more helpful association with one another and 
will be better equipped and better sustained. 

Our nondenominational educators must recognize that they ‘are 
not the exclusive patrons nor the exclusive owners of our uni- 
versities and colleges, and that the only wise policy is the one of 
equa! rights and privileges to all. But religious training must 
never be taken as a substitute for scholarship or teaching effici- 
ency. If the Christian college is to fill its function to the 
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church and society it must not be inferior to other institutions 
in the standards of scholarship and in thorough efficiency. 

We do not believe that the chief difficulty in church control of 
higher education is the financial. While the resources of many 
of our institutions are manifestly inadequate, yet there are larger 
and deeper interests than the money question. The economics of 
educational administration have yet to be studied, for in many 
institutions vast sums are annually expended in ways that do not 
secure results at all comparable with the outlay of money and 
effort. To carry on this work sincerely, heartily, intelligently, 
with a fair income is better than vast expenditures without cor- 
responding results. The Methodist Church will do her share in 
this great work and will do it with a smaller and more produc- 
tive outlay of money than is possible to the State. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
JOHN CALVIN: HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 
BY REV. DAVID WALKER WOODS. 


That an exile from his own land should come, a stranger and 
foreigner, into a liberty-loving city and so impress the citizens 
as to become practically the moral and religious dictator of their 
opinions and conduct is surely no slight achievement. John 
Calvin did that, and much more than that. He formulated reli- 
gious doctrine, moral discipline and church order which became 
the models for entire nations. He conceived a plan for education 
and civil liberty that has powerfully moulded the thought and 
polity of subsequent generations. The story of his life is one of 
the most interesting furnished by the great religious movement 
known as the Protestant Reformation, and his influence has 
spread wider and gone further than that of any of his contempo- 
raries. 

Born in France, he was destined by his father, a 
layman in the service of the Roman Church, for the 
priesthood. When fourteen years of age he became a 
student at the University of Paris, his expenses being 
met by the revenues of a Church of which he was the nominal 
pastor, the duties of the pastorate being performed by a substi- 
tute. Such an arrangement was quite common to the times and 
was considered altogether proper. There is no evidence that 
John Calvin demurred to the choice of his father, parental rule 
being somewhat absolute in that day, even in the choice of a 
career, fitness being sure to come, so it was thought, by the edu- 
cational process then in vogue. Young Calvin gave brilliant 
promise of scholarly power, especially after he had come under 
the inspiring influence of Cordier, the most famous teacher of 
his day in France, from whom he learned effective methods of 
study and who in his own turn became in later years a most de- 
voted follower of Calvin. It is worthy of note, also, that Calvin 
won the friendship of the best men in the university, both in- 
structors and students. His life was clean, but he was no prig, 
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evidently a wholesome, companionable young fellow, with a fine 
capacity for making and holding worthy friends, no gloomy 
fatalist such as after ages have been prone to regard him, but a 
genial, winsome, hard-working ambitious student. The positive 
moral factor in his character is indicated by the nickname given 
him by his fellow-students who, because of his condemning their 
loose living, dubbed him the “accusative.” These qualities of 
his character and mind never changed. He developed into a 
strong, forceful man. “Keen, clear and penetrating,” Froude 
calls him, and another has remarked that “His power was of that 
quiet kind that is scarcely felt till it has gripped and holds.” 
Shortly after Calvin had completed his collegiate course and 
was going on to prepare for a higher degree his father became 
involved in disputes with the clergy of Noyon, where he lived, 
with the result that he was excommunicated. In the mood en- 
gendered by such treatment he ordered his son to abandon the 
goal of the priesthood and study law. John Calvin, nothing loath, 
obeyed, and inasmuch as Paris had no teacher of the law at all 
camparable with de l’ Estoile, professor in the University of 
Orleans, the young student betook himself to that gay city. Here 
he studied with such enthusiasm as to impair his health. “Bril- 
liant as a student his keen and ready powers of argument, his 
clearness of analysis and charm of diction won him distinction 
in debate, and his repute was speedily such that on several occa- 
sions he took the place of one or another of his instructors, who 
found themselves unable to meet their classes.” It was avidity 
for learning that drew him away from Orleans, by and by, in 
1529, to the lecture room of the great Italian jurist, Alciati, then 
teaching at Bourges. Here he divided his time between law and 
literature, being introduced to the study of Greek by Melchoir 
Wolmar, a German suspected of Lutheran leanings, who influ- 
enced Calvin more than any other of his teachers. He was 
caught in the whirl of humanistic studies and turned his atten- 
tion to the classics. Just about this time his father died, in 1531, 
and Calvin was free to turn to the career of his choice. He 
sprang forward now with all the eagerness of a student who loves 
learning for its own sake. And because, under the influence of 
Francis I, a revolution in teaching had taken place in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Calvin hastened to the capital to take advantage 
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of the brilliant men attracted there by the royal favor. To Latin 
and Greek he now added the study of Hebrew. During all this 
time he was hard at work upon a commentary on Seneca’s De 
Clementia; his scholarly enthusiasm being enlisted in this work 
in order to redeem the great stoic philosopher’s repute from the 
too disparaging criticism of Erasmus. “Written in a Latin 
style of singular clarity and brilliancy, with not a little of the 
lawyer’s sense for lucid presentation and cogent argument, his 
book showed a range of reading almost marvellous in a man of 
Calvin’s years,” for he was only twenty-three. 

Even then, however, he was uncertain as to his life work. He 
had not yet “found himself.” There are evidences in his letters 
to his friends, written at this period, of his interest in religious 
questions. He was on intimate terms of friendship with Nicholas 
Cop and other leaders of reform in Paris, probably aiding Cop, 
certainly advising him, in the preparation of an address which 
Cop gave upon his induction into the rectorship of the university. 
This address was so bold ard frank in its criticism of abuses 
that the rector was obliged finally to escape prosecution by flight, 
finding a safe refuge in the Protestant city of Basel. Suspicion 
falling upon Calvin he, too, was obliged to leave Paris, making 
his home with a friend, Louis du Tillet, in Angouleme. Here, 
with the aid of du Tillet’s fine library, he set about the prepara- 
tion of a little hand-book of the Protestant faith which later be- 
came enlarged into the famous Institutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion. Towards the end of the year 1534 he found no safe place 
anywhere in France and left it, never to return. 

It is not possible to discuss within the limits of so short an 
article as this the intricate question of Calvin’s conversion. The 
story has come down to us that in a discussion on the mass he 
pointed to the Bible exclaiming, “There is my mass, and throw- 
ing his cap on the table, lifting his eyes toward ‘heaven, he cried, 
Lord if on the day of judgment Thou rebukest me because I 
have not been at mass and have forsaken it I shall justly say: 
Lord thou hast not commanded it; here is thy law, here is the 
Scripture which is the rule that thou hast given me in which I 
could not find any other sacrifice than that which was offered on 
the altar of the cross.” No details of his spiritual struggle, such 
as are furnished of Luther’s inward conflict, have been given us. 
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The meager data reveal a serious, resolute mind searching for the 
truth. He had less heart and more intellect in his equipment. 
than the great Saxon whose famous tract on the Liberty of the 
Common Man had roused Germany and whose ringing challenge 
had set all Europe on fire. But if he can not be said to have 
felt deeply he certainly had thought both deeply and clearly. 
Once arrived at a decision nothing could change him. 

It was in such a mood as this that after many wanderings 
Calvin came to Basel. He found there a most congenial group 
of scholars and was able to publish the Institutes. By his own 
account this book, written in Latin, was intended as a guide to 
students of the Bible who were preparing for the gospel ministry. 
It became more than that because of the letter prefixed to it, ad- 
dressed to the king of France. That monarch, desiring the good- 
will of German Protestants in his contests with Charles V, had 
issued a public letter justifying his persecution of their French 
co-religionists on the ground that they were seditious and sought 
to overthrow all law and order, implying that there was a vast 
difference between the sober, orderly Germans and the rabid 
revolutionists of France. The preface to the Institutes was Cal- 
vin’s reply to that falsehood. It is one of the masterpieces of 
apologetic literature. His careful training for the law shows 
itself in these acute and cogent statements. Knowing his legal 
rights as a subject, aware of the king’s failure to perform his 
duties, with all courtesy he states his brilliant and convincing 
plea. This fine model of French prose has been overshadowed 
by the theological treatise which it accompanied. The Institutes 
put forth no new teaching, nor is the arrangement original. 
Calvin and his fellow Reformers believed and taught those views 
of truth which, based on the Word of God, had been known by 
good Christian people from the earliest centuries. It was the 
old theology stripped of the superstitions which had obscured 
the simple Gospel of Christ. The treatise followed the order 
which Luther had adopted in his catechism of 1529. 

It was the order of the Ten Commandments, as forming the 
basis of the law, of the most ancient Christiam symbol, the 
Apostles’ Creed, our Lord’s Prayer, familiar to every well-taught 
child, and of the two sacraments. Calvin’s treatise was an ex- 
position of these well known elements of the faith common to 
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Christians of all lands. It was his clear and cogent treatment 
of these ancient symbols that made the book so popular and 
placed the author in the front rank as a leader of the new move- 
ment. It greatly encouraged and stimulated his fellow-country- 
men of France and caught the attention of those in other lands 
who felt the need of a strong, positive body of Chrstian teaching. 
It brought the thoughts and principles of the Reformers into a 
compact organized system of theology. 

The Institutes once done Calvin set out for Italy on a visit to 
the Duchess of Ferrara whose inclination to the Reformed faith 
drew many to her court. His stay there was brief and without 
note. Returning toward Strassburg he was obliged by reason of 
the wars to make a detour and pass through Geneva, a fact which 
determined his career and may serve to illustrate in a small way, 
the doctrine of predestination which forms so conspicuous a 
feature of the theology associated with his name. He had no 
intention of remaining in Geneva, but his presence there having 
been made known to William Farel, the fiery and resolute 
preacher who had wielded a powerful influence in the city and 
neighborhood, Farel adjured him to stay and help in building up 
fhe new church. Calvin had his heart set upon a life of schol- 
arly pursuits and was reluctant to abandon his purpose. De- 
clining to become a pastor he agreed to act as “professor of 
sacred learning to the Church in Geneva.” It was impossible 
however, for one of his temperament to remain long in a subor- 
dinate position. He was soon to the front, aided by Farel, with 
proposals regulating the religious life of the city, proposing that 
the Lord’s Supper be celebrated every Sunday, but so guarded 
and fenced that no person of scandalous life be permitted to com- 
mune. Such scrutiny of the private life was characteristic of the 
age, every mediaeval city having its regulations forbidding gam- 
ing, dancing, extravagance, and all else deemed unbecoming in 
the citizens. The only innovation introduced by Calvin was 
that the unworthy should be not merely punished, but excommu- 
nicated. This became a point of disagreement between the min- 
isters and the civil authorities, who wished to control ecclesi- 
astical affairs. The story is too long for the limits of this paper. 
The result of the disagreement was that after a residence of three 
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years, in April 1538, Calvin and others were banished and for- 
bidden to set foot on Genevan territory. 

Banished from Geneva, Calvin would have been glad to seek 
the quiet life of a student which was his earlier longing. His 
ability, however, was too great for that. His presence was 
claimed at several important conferences of the Protestant lead- 
ers of Switzerland and Germany. He placed himself in accord 
with the Lutherans by signing voluntarily the Augsburg Confes- 
sion thus revealing his own catholicity and aiding the feeling of 
union among Protestants. His friendship with Melanchthon 
is one of the notable friendships of history and his theory of the 
Lord’s Supper mediated between the conservative idea of Luther 
and the more radical thought of Zwingli. His definite work 
was done as pastor of the French refugees who had settled within 
the sheltering walls of Strassburg. 

What was going on in Geneva during these five years has been 
well told by Dr. Lindsay : “Outwardly there was not much differ- 
ence. Pastors ministered in the churches of the town, and the 
ordinary and ecclesiastical life went on as usual. The magis- 
trates enforced the Articles, they condemned the Anabaptists, the 
Papists, all infringments of the sumptuary and disciplinary laws 
of the town. They compelled every householder to go to church. 
Still the old life seemed to be gone. The Councils and the Syn- 
dics treated the new pastors as their servants, compelling them to 
render strict obedience to all their decisions in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and considered religion as a political affair. It is un- 
doubted that the morals of the town became worse, so bad that 
the pastors of Bern wrote a letter of expostulation to the pastors 
of Geneva, and the Lord’s Supper was neglected. The contests 
between parties within the city became almost scandalous, and 
the independent existence of Geneva was threatened.” 

The need of a strong hand was felt. Calvin was invited to re- 
turn at first privately, then by the Council. But Calvin would 
not listen. Repeated overtures distressed him. Finally the pas- 
tors of Zurich wrote calling his attention to the stragetic value 
of Geneva for directing the new movement in France, Italy and 
Germany. Remembering the nights preceding his banishment, 
when ribal songs were sung under his window and rowdies 
threatened to throw him into the river, he fairly loathed the 
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thought of returning. He, a timid man, he calls himself, hesi- 
tated to undertake a work for which he feared he was not fitted. 
But at last, Sept. 13th, 1541, he came back on his own terms. 
For twenty-five years he wrought heroically to carry out his sys- 
tem, sometimes on the verge of defeat, always against 
great obstacles, but eventually with splendid triumph. 
“Calvin did three things for Geneva, all of which went 
far beyond its walls. He gave its Church a trained and 
tested ministry, its homes an educated people who could give a 
reason for their faith, and to the whole city an heroic soul which 
enabled the little town to stand forth as the citadel and city of 
refuge for the oppressed Protestants of Europe.”  Calvin’s 
mightiest pupil, John Knox, speaking of Geneva, said, “Else- 
where the Word of God is taught as purely but never anywhere 
have I seen God obeyed as faithfully.” In another place he 
speaks of the city as the “Most perfect school of Christ in all Eu- 
rope.” Of Calvin’s many controversies it is necessary to speak 
only of. that which resulted in the tragedy of Servetus. It is im- 
possible to deny Calvin’s share in that event. The deed can not 
be excused upon any ground of Christian tolerance now felt in 
Christendom. One must, however, view the terrible event from 
the standpoint of the times. As Froude says, “For hard times 
hard men are needed.” Calvin was not a hard man, but he was 
a resolute man. He frankly declared his belief in capital pun- 
ishment for heretics. If we reflect that in the last century crimi- 
nals were executed for counterfeiting, for stealing, for arson, for 
rape and other crimes, the law of the sixteenth century will not 
seem so extreme. Besides this Calvin felt deeply that Servetus 
was teaching doctrines which utterly destroyed the Christian 
hope. Had those opinions prevailed, had Servetus been spared, 
Calvin’s work in Geneva would have been overthrown, so in- 
wrought with politics was the religious question. Coleridge 
says that the death of the noted Spaniard “was not Calvin’s guilt 
especially but the common opprobrium of Christendom.” Lu- 
ther had urged Duke George to slay without mercy the peasants 
who rose in revolt, yet one can hardly think the genial Saxon 
would have gone so far as to destroy a heretic. Nevertheless, 
“The general opinion in Protestant circles was that the world 
was happily rid of Servetus and that Calvin had done well. His 
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Genevan associates approved, the Swiss Churches favored him, 
even so mild a man as Melanchthon declared that it was justly 
done. Nor can there be any question as to its effect upon his 
own position and the Evangelical cause. He had freed the 
Swiss churches from imputation of heresy.” Thenceforth Cal- 
vin was the most masterful and most trusted leader in Europe. 
Indeed from the date of the first edition of the Institutes his in- 
fluence had been far-reaching. His correspondents were found 
in every country of Europe which had been touched by the new 
fire, and included people of almost every station, kings, states- 
men, scholars, preachers and humble church members. But his 
influence was more certainly and definitely extended by the men 
who were taught by him and went abroad to preach. These 
came chiefly, of course, from France, driven out by persecution, 
attracted to Geneva by the fame of Calvin as the foremost ex- 
positor of Holy Scripture through the volumes published by him, 
during his five years residence at Strassburg as well as through 
the reports carried abroad by his pupils. His influence upon 
the French Church was incalculable. The hunted pastors, the 
suspected statesmen, looked to him for guidance which was freely 
given. His students filled France with the new teaching. His 
polity moulded the form of the French Church and his example 
was followed in framing the liturgy, a form of service not unlike 
that of the German Reformed Church of our own day, except 
that the Genevan liturgy provided for the use of extempore 
prayer. 

Calvin’s influence in England was considerable. He wrote to 
the Duke of Somerset and corresponded with Cranmer and 
others. During the reign of Mary many English refugees came 
to.Geneva, many of them being admitted as residents of the city 
and enjoying the use of one of the churches with John Knox as 
their minister. When these exiles returned to England on the 
accession of Elizabeth they brought with them the Calvinistic 
teaching which spread rapidly among those Englishmen who 
sought a purer church and more earnest preaching, as well as a 
thorough parochial discipline. Thus was brought into being 
the great Puritan party whose pastors wielded such a strong in- 
fluence upon English social and political life, and which later 
contained such men as Oliver Cromwell and John Milton. Froude 
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has preserved for us an account of the working of Calvinism in 
the Church of Northampton, showing the reasonableness and 
good sense of the Calvinistic discipline, which when left to itself 
did not necessarily imply ecclesiastical despotism. The Scrip- 
tures were faithfully taught, the morals of the people elevated 
and the tone of the entire community improved. 

In the Netherlands where the Calvinistic Heidelberg Cate- 
chism became the creed of the Church, Protestantism showed its 
splendid courage and capacity to endure suffering and achieve 
victory over great odds in the long and terrible wars that fol- 
lowed the attempts of Philip II and the ferocious Duke of Alva 
to force Romanism upon them. Calvinism won the approval 
and championship of the dauntless William the Silent, of whom 
Morley says that, “He went through life bearing the load of a 
people’s sorrows upon his shoulders with a smiling face. Their 
name was the last word upon his lips, save the simple affirmative, 
with which the soldier who had been battling for the right all his 
lifetime, commended his soul in dying to his great captain, 
Christ.......As long as he lived he was the guiding star of a 
whole brave nation, and when he died the little children cried in 
the streets.” 

Calvin’s influence was likewise felt in Poland. He wrote to 
the king and leading nobles. Under the leadership of John a 
Lasco the new ideas spread rapidly among the educated classes, 
but never took strong hold upon the lower classes. After a Las- 
co’s death no man with the qualities of leadership arose and Cal- 
vinism declined towards the close of the century. Poland was 
too fickle a nation for so strong a creed. 

In Hungary a better fate has fallen to the great Genevan’s in- 
fluence. As early as 1558 the Hungarian Confession was drafted 
and in spite of fierce persecution the Calvinistic Church has sur- 
vived, numbering to-day more than two-thirds of the Protestant 
population of the land, and one-seventh of the inhabitants. 

It was in Scotland that Calvinism achieved its greatest tri- 
umphs. Under the leadership of the unconquerable John Knox 
the whole nation became imbued with the tenets of his faith. 
The communities were faithfully instructed and finely organized 
into churches, Presbyteries, Synods and General Assembly. 
Knox’s Confession has been displaced by the Westminster Con- 
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fession, the accepted symbol of all branches of the Presbyterian 
faith in that land of hardy men and patient women. 

Calvinism also won many recruits in Germany. In 1560 Fred- 
erick III, having been driven to a study of theology by the bitter 
controversies between the two extreme wings of the Lutherans, 
which made him a convinced Calvinist, called upon Olevianus 
and Ursinus to frame a creed for his dominions. The former 
had been a student of Melanchthon at Wittenberg; the latter a 
pupil of Calvin at Geneva. One can not resist the feeling that 
in this union of Lutheran and Calvinist there might be found a 
basis of union for these two Churches in America to-day. The 
two young theologians prepared the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
most sweet-spirited and flexible of all the Calvinistic creeds, and 
whose followers outnumber those of any other symbol of the 
same scheme of theology. 

To-day the Calvinistic Churches of America, Independent, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Reformed, continue to perpetuate in 
some form or other the essential elements of the great French 
Genevan’s theology. What is the secret of such widespread and 
enduring influence? No man was ever more bitterly assailed 
both in his own day and in succeeding times. There must be, 
however, something in his teaching to commend itself to men 
who have been foremost in the advocacy of liberty, as Cromwell, 
William the Silent, and many of the great leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Calvin has been called a fanatic, strange name 
for a man of wide learning and comprehensive grasp. Not a 
man of one idea, was he, unless one may say that eternity, God, 
and the universe compose one fanatic idea. He was called a 
caliph because of his tenacity in holding to and carrying out his 
ideas. But these ideas were wrought into one of the freest cities 
of Europe and have made for human freedom and uplift wherever 
they have gone. He has been called a pope because of his sup- 
posed intolerance and unyielding adherence to his own teaching, 
as if he were the infallible guide in religion. The great variety 
of the Calvinistic creeds is a denial of that charge. In fact, one 
must remember in estimating Calvin’s place in history that he 
had behind him no government and no popular following as Lu- 
ther had. He was a foreigner in the city where he ruled, and he 
Tuled solely by the force of his mind and character. Besides, 
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those who became his imitators in other lands were no servile fol- 
lowers, led on by fear or favor, but by the irresistible force of 
honest and sincere conviction. They were men who came to 
their faith through close and careful study and clung to it 
through great tribulation. There must be something fine and 
worthy in a man whose fame has survived the vicissitudes of 
four hundred years and whose teachings are still cherished in an 
age of progress and liberty of conscience and opinion. A witty 
Scotchman has said that “Calvinism is a sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
ing.” A close acquaintance strips it of its ferocious appearance. 
In fact ‘Calvinism persists in its hold upon men’s minds because 
its central position is absolutely unassailable from the theological 
standpoint. 

It is well for us to remember that with all his originality Cal- 
vin’s scheme was not his own independent discovery and creation. 
He came to his conviction along the path of historical develop- 
ment. His greatest predecessor was Augustine, and from the 
schoolmen he had learned to think of God as supreme will. This 
was the starting point in his thinking. One may begin with 
man, as some Calvinists have done, and reason from the impo- 
tence of the will, with Luther in his famous reply to Erasmus 
where he assails Erasmus’ doctrine of the freedom of the will and 
takes strong predestinarian ground, or one may begin as Calvin 
did with God and reason from the divine purpose and foresight. 
This was his foremost thought. God’s foresight extends over all 
persons and events from eternity to eternity. He knows the end 
from the beginning and has determined beforehand what shall 
come to pass. God is absolutely sovereign in his universe. Cal- 
vin’s training as a lawyer and his study of the schoolmen and 
Augustine led him to overlook the gentler side of the divine na- 
ture. In the preface to one of his later books, however, is found 
this: “It will be often necessary to refer both to the terrible ruin 
of the human race as well as to the peculiar blessing of the adop- 
tion and to that increasing flow of the fatherly love which God 
extends to his people. (For all the expiations have no other 
meaning than that God will be always merciful as often as the 
sinner will flee to the refuge of his pardon.” In any theological 
system one must admit that God is supreme. “God’s laws are 
but the embodiment of his will; and complete surrender to him 
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is man’s prime duty and only comfort. His kingly sovereignty, 
his glorious majesty, his all-perfect and all-controlling will are 
the highest objects of man’s adoration ; and the prime concern of 
all human interest.” One recalls Archbishop Hooker’s famous 
saying, “The seat of law is the bosom of Almighty God.” Froude 
reminds us that, “our human laws are but copies of the divine 
law.” Calvin himself, declares that “our very being is nothing 
else than subsistence in God alone.” “To know him is the su- 
preme object of human attainment.” 

This saving knowledge of God is found completely in the Holy 
Scriptures. Calvin’s theory of inspiration makes the Bible the 
very Word of God, written by amenuenses to whom it was dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit. Whatever one’s theory of inspiration, 
whether plenary or not, the truth of religion and of life comes to 
us through the Bible. Coupled with this is the inward witness 
of the Spirit in the heart of man by which the believer can be 
assured of the truth as found in the Bible. 

As for the other prominent point in Calvin’s system, the ruin 
of human nature, it found and finds assent in every mind, 
whether one adopts the old view of the fall or the new one of evo- 
lution. Man is sinful and needs a Saviour. “As with Augus- 
tine, so in: Calvin’s conception, man is absolutely unable to aid 
himself in his fallen estate.” Calvin in the Institutees, says, 
“The will is enchained as the slave of sin, it cannot make a 
movement towards goodness far less steadily pursue it. Every 
such movement is the first step in that conversion to God which 
in Scripture is entirely ascribed to divine grace.” 

From a condition so hopeless men are rescued by the mercy 
of God, in the salvation wrought by Christ. This salvation each 
man must appropriate in a personal possession. “So long,” says 
Calvin, “as we are without Christ and separated from him, noth- 
ing which he suffered and did for the salvation of the human 
race is of the least benefit to us.” “He must become ours and 
dwell in us.” He only is a true believer who, firmly persuaded 
that God is reconciled and is a kind Father to him, hopes every- 
thing from his kindness, who, trusting to the promises of the 
divine favor, with undoubting confidence anticipates salvation.” 

The result of such a faith is the Christian life. “Christ,” 
says Calvin, “cannot be known without the sanctification of his 
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spirit, therefore faith cannot possibly be disjoined from pious 
affection.” And in another fine sentence he adds, “The whole. 
lives of Christians ought to be a kind of aspiratioon after piety 
seeing they are called unto holiness. The office of the law is to 
excite them to the study of purity and holiness by reminding 
them of their duty.” “If the end of election is holiness of life, 
it ought to arouse and stimulate us strenuously to aspire to it, 
instead of serving as a pretext for sloth.” 

Predestination was not peculiar to Calvin’s system. In its es- 
sential features it had been advocated by both Luther and 
Zwingli. Calvin carried it beyond even Augustine’s position. 
Melanchthon brought the Lutherans to a belief in the power of 
the human will to co-operate with or resist the divine leadings. 
None the less the doctrine was widely accepted by the Reformers. 
It was not the central doctrine of Calvinism, though it became: 
so through his later followers. For Calvin its prime value was 
always its comfort in giving assurance of salvation to the Chris- 
tian believer, who rejoiced at the thought that God had “predesti- 
nated him to be conformed to the image of his Son.” “To a per- 
secuted Protestant of Paris it must have been an unspeakable- 
consolation to feel that God had a plan of salvation for him, in- 
dividually, from all eternity and that nothing that priest or king 
could do could frustrate the divine purpose in his behalf.” 

For our own day it is not a little inspiring for a man to feel 
that God has a purpose for every man. To feel that is to awaken 
to noble action; to nerve oneself to do and to dare all to achieve 
a noble end. Can not a man truly say: “I profess no other 
share in the selection of my lot, than this my ready answer to the 
will of God who summons me to be his organ?” A man’s best 
self and truest glory will be found in his endeavor to fulfill that 
purpose for which God has given him life. 

Calvin’s doctrine of the Church is not peculiar to him. His 
form of government for the Church he was able to carry out ef- 
fectually in Geneva because of the free hand given him upon his 
return from his banishment. He was not driven to any com- 
promises. If he did not achieve perfect success his falling short 
of his own ideal was due to the inevitable spirit in human na- 
ture. 

As for the sacraments, it is well known that he mediated be- 
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tween the physical view of Luther and the radical one of Zwingli. 
He sought as far as possible to foster the sense of unity among 
Protestants. 

His theory of the State does not come to the front in his writ- 
ings. At heart he was a republican and the organization of the 
Genevan Church told for popular government. Wherever the 
Calvinistic Churches have gone they have invariably fostered the 
spirit of freedom, and education. 

Calvinism in America is tolerant, liberal, hospitable and pro- 
gressive. The strongest and most conciliatory of the Churches: 
sincerely working for a union of Protestantism are of that faith. 

When one remembers that the essential principle of Calvinism 
is the sovereignty of God in his divine purpose one sees in it a 
power which will continue to hold men’s allegiance, as long as 
humanity looks to 


“One God who ever lives and loves 
One God, one law, one element 

And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Calvin’s place in history is secure. The high truths he taught 
and the lofty character he achieved will gain the admiration of 
men with increasing force. The Genevan Council recorded upon 
its minutes that “God gave him a character of great majesty.” 
Believing in this divine purpose and striving for the divine ideal 
will be a saving and ennobling element “till we all come in the: 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. 





Luther and Calvin. 


ARTICLE IX. 
LUTHER AND CALVIN. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


The four hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Cal- 
vin(1) called forth no such enthusiastic celebration as character- 
ized that of Martin Luther twenty-six years ago, when the whole 
Protestant world did homage to his memory. The story of his 
life was retold in biographies and enacted on the stage. Vast 
popular assemblages were addressed by great orators both in 
Europe and America. The Academy of Music in New York was 
too small to accommodate the thousands who gathered to listen 
to addresses in his honor, made by Hon. John Jay (Episcopa- 
lian), Dr. Phillips Brooks (Episcopalian), Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor (Congregationalist), Bishop Simpson (Methodist), Dr. Kro- 
tel (Lutheran), and Dr. Crosby (Presbyterian). The music for 
the occasion was furnished by the New York Oratorio Society. 

While the Reformed Church papers and Reviews published in 
the United States devoted considerable space to the life and la- 
bors of Calvin, the public press in general paid little attention to 
the matter. The New York Independent, always alert to mat- 
ters of public interest, dismissed the Calvin anniversary with a 
single brief paragraph, referring its readers to cyclopaedias for 
his biography. “In Geneva, Switzerland, where he lived and 
achieved his great work, ten days were devoted to the celebration, 
the chief features of which were the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Reformation Monument and the observance of the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Geneva 
University. The monument will rise directly in front of the 
University, and will represent the salient and most striking 
chapters of the Reformation, with statues of the historical per- 
sonages who were conspicuous in that great movement. An his- 
torical pageant representing the growth of science and literature 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries brought to a close Ge- 


(1) Born July 10, 1509. 
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neva’s magnificent celebration, at which more than two hundred 
universities and other institutions of learning were officially rep- 
resented. Count d’Maussonville, member of the French Academy, 
delivered a notable oration in the name of the Institute of France 
and all the literary and scientific societies of Europe. He hailed 
Geneva as the home of literature and science and presented a 
scholarly sketch of John Calvin and the meaning and significance 
of the reformation.” 

The several addresses and reviews which have appeared in 
print in connection with the Calvin celebration are at best apolo- 
getic in tone. Prof. Eduard Montet, D.D., of the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, in an article in the Homiletic Review (July 
No.) says: “Of all places which were transformed by the re- 
form of Calvin, Geneva is certainly to-day the least Calvinistic 
in the whole world. The authority of Calvin, his moral rigor, 
his intolerant dogmatism, which, in a word, was the most promi- 
nent characteristic of his religious Reformation—all this has be- 
come a mere memory, and a distant memory, in the old Huguenot 
city, now become a cosmopolitan city...* * * It would be 
impossible, I believe, to find to-day at Geneva, a single authorita- 
tive representative of absolute Calvinism, the Calvinism of Cal- 
vin or that of his immediate disciples, Beza and others.” 

It is curious to note that, in spite of the apologetic tone of the 
various articles on Calvin and even of an utter repudiation of 
Calvinism, their authors exclaim almost with one accord: “But 
see what men Calvinism has made!” This seems passing strange. 
It is incomprehensible that a false view should make men great, 
unless it be with the heroism which error has sometimes inspired. 

Whatever our opinions may be of this or that feature of Cal- 
vin, even envy can not deny that he was personally an extraordi- 
nary man and that he has been the chief founder of the Reformed 
group of Churches, which embrace a membership of millions. 
His writings, especially his Commentaries and Institutes, show 
a very high order of mind and are still worthy of perusal, how- 
ever much we may differ with his teaching on some points. 

It is not only opportune to present a contrast between Luther 
and Calvin, but even demanded by misconceptions regarding 
their comparative services to the cause of truth and their re- 
spective places in history. Some, who are unacquainted with the 
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facts or who may be blinded by sectarian zeal, speak of Calvin as 
the “Architect of the Reformation ;” and others affirm that while 
Luther began the work, Calvin completed it. 

In regard to the matter of priority, both as to the conception 
and practical initiation of the Reformation, a few facts will indi- 
cate the utter mistake of these champions of Calvin. Luther 
nailed the Ninety-five Theses to the door of All Saints Church 
when Calvin was a lad of eight. He appeared in the immortal 
scene at Worms when Calvin was twelve; and the latter was still 
a Roman Catholic curate when the Augustana was presented at 
the Diet of Augsburg. Indeed, the Reformation was well under 
way long before Calvin appeared upon the scene in Geneva. 

Whether the Reformation would have taken place without Lu- 
ther must, we think, be answered affirmatively, for the times were 
ripe for it. Nevertheless Luther was the man for the hour, and 
the principal human factor in that mighty upheval. This is not 
equally true of Calvin, for he really belongs to the second genera- 
tion of Reformers. “There was a Reformation movement,” as 
Lindsay says, “which in its earliest beginnings and in its final 
outcome was quite distinct from that under the leadership of Lu- 
ther; but it would be erroneous to say that it was altogether out- 
side Luther’s influence, and that it owed little or nothing to the 
great German Reformer. It is vain to speculate on what might 
have been; or to ask whether the undoubted movements making 
for reformation outside of Germany would have come to fruition 
had not Luther’s trumpet-call sounded over Europe. It is 
enough to state what did actually occur. If it can not be said 
that the beginnings of the Reformation in every land came 
from Luther, it can scarcely be denied that he gave to his con- 
temporaries the inspiration of courage and of assured conviction. 
* * His teaching had a sounding board of dramatic environ- 
ment which compelled men to listen, to attend, to be impressed, 
to understand, and to follow.” . 

The indebtedness of Calvin to Luther can not be overestimated 
both in reference to his religious awakening and his theological 
and reformatory ideas. As nearly two hundred years later John 
Wesley found peace while listening to the reading of Luther’s 
preface to his commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, so 
Calvin was led into the light in 1528 at the University of Bruges, 
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by the Lutheran professor of Greek, Melchoir Wolmar. Calvin 
realized his indebtedness to Luther as is apparent when he speaks 
of him as “that man whom I both love and esteem above all 
others, and whom God has not only adorned with remarkable 
gifts in order to make him distinguished in the eyes of the whole 
Church, but has also employed him as the chief minister for con- 
ducting affairs of the highest importance.” 

The indebtedness of Calvin to Luther extended also to his the- 
ology. It has been shown that Luther’s ideas moulded not only 
Calvin’s general theological conceptions, but also particular doc- 
trines.(2) This must be remembered when it is said that Cal- 
vin, of all the reformers, has left us the most complete and syste- 
matic theological treatise in his Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion. This is, no doubt, true. Nevertheless, there is little or 
no originality in it. There is no uncovering of old truth, and no 
striking out on new lines as in Luther’s writings. The plan of 
the Institutes was suggested by the order of the topics in the 
Apostles’ Creed, while its evangelical sentiments are in general 
those advocated and promulgated by Luther. 

On the fundamental doctrines of inspiration, faith and works, 
atonement and justification, sin and repentance, Calvin was in 
perfect accord with Luther. They both rejected Romish Pela- 
gianism and hierarchism, and stood equally firm in their demand 
for the new life of the Spirit over against the formalism of Rome. 
Calvin subscribed the Augsburg Confession and was evidently in 
hearty accord with it, excepting probably the tenth article. 

The doctrinal divergence of Calvin from Luther must be 
sought chiefly in his view of the Lord’s Supper and in the empha- 
sis which he laid on predestination. Calvin stood between Lu- 
ther and Zwingli on the former doctrine, approaching, however, 
more nearly the Lutheran view. He made the Supper much 
more than a memorial, and advocated the presence of Christ in a 
real sense. The difference between him and Luther on this point 
was that while Luther taught the presence of the undivided di- 
vine-human Christ in the Supper on earth, Calvin taught that 
the human nature of Christ was present locally only in heaven, 
to which the soul of the communicant was lifted. While Luther 


(2) Seeberg’s Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 393. 
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could not approve of this view, he nevertheless did not denounce 
Calvin, but spoke very mildly of him. 

In reference to predestination Luther and Calvin had the same 
schoolmaster, Augustine. Having been led by him into the truth 
of sin and grace, involving absolute human inability, they also 
followed in a measure his leading concerning the doctrine of elec- 
tion and divine sovereignty. When Luther, however, perceived 
whither this would lead him, he stopped short. He saw that the 
conclusion of his premises contradicted the free grace in Christ 
and the Gospel offer. While he never theoretically abandoned 
Augustinian predestination, practically he renounced it. He 
took refuge in the inconsistent attitude that God has two wills, 
one secret and the other revealed. With the former, he says we 
have nothing to do; we are to accept and to teach the latter. 
Predestination, therefore, really never entered into Luther’s the- 
ology, nor has it ever, except sporadically in a modified form, re- 
ceived any recognition by any Lutheran body. 

Calvin, however, sincerely accepted Augustinian election and 
developed the doctrine to its extremest conclusions, going far be- 
yond his teacher. He doubted not the wisdom or the justice of 
the supposed divine election according to which, without refer- 
ence to any foreknowledge of human character, some were elected 
to eternal life and some to eternal death. It is true that Calvin 
himself says of his doctrine concerning reprobation, “It is a hor- 
rible decree (decretum horribile), I confess, but no one can deny 
that God foreknew the future, final fate of man before he created 
him, and that he did foreknow it, because it was appointed by his 
own decree.” On this confession Dr. Philip Schaff(3) remarks, 
“Our best feelings which God himself has planted in our hearts, 
instinctively revolt against the thought that a God of infinite 
love and justice should create millions of immortal beings in his 
own image—probably more than half of the human race—in 
order to hurry them from the womb to the tomb, and from the 
tomb to everlasting doom! And this not for any actual sin of 
their own, but simply for the transgression of Adam of which 
they never heard, and which God himself not only permitted, but 


(3) Church History, Vol. VII, 559. 
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some how foreordained. This, if true, would be indeed a decre- 
tum horribile.” 

Concerning the significance of the doctrine of predestination, 
Seeberg shows that it is not correct to make it the “central doc- 
trine” of Calvinism, nor on the other hand an “appendage.” It 
has, however, an entirely different significance for Calvin than 
it has for Luther. “For both it isa subsidary conception. Cal- 
vin bases upon it the certainty of salvation; Luther the sinner’s 
lack of. liberty. But this conception found in Calvin an import- 
ant point of attachment in his idea of God as the Almighty Lord, 
who works all things, and to whose glory all things minister. 
The God of Luther is the Almighty Loving-Will revealed in 
Christ. As Calvin’s thought was not controlled by Luther’s vivid 
sense of Christ, so, in his conception of God, sovereignty and om- 
nipotence assumed the place of prominence rather than love. It 
was to him not an intolerable thought, that God for the display 
of his justice, never felt any love whatsoever for a portion of the 
human race.” (4) 

Predestination attained its full triumph in the Reformed 
Church in the decrees of the Synod of Dort (1618 and 1619), 
which were officially recognized by the Netherlands, and received 
as authoritative largely also in Switzerland, France and the Pala- 
tinate as well as by the Puritans. 

In regard to the salvation. of infants Calvin maintained his 
rigid view of election, which involved, therefore, the eternal loss 
of non-elect infants. “The attempt of Dr. Shields of Princeton, 
to prove that Calvin believed in the salvation of ail infants, isan 
entire failure.” Schaff.. A recent defender of Calvin says that 
he never taught as Luther did that an infant is lost because it 
was not baptized. Luther never dogmatized on that point. No 
doubt his earlier view was that of Rome. It is not impossible 
that further reflection on the matter would have led him to be- 
lieve in the salvation of all dying in infancy. Indeed: he as much 
as implies this in his teaching. “He would have us represent to 
the pious and believing for their consolation, that God has not 
bound himself to the sacraments; that it is a great matter that 
such children, although defiled by inborn sin, have not yet actu- 


(4) History of Doctrines, ii, 407° 
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ally transgressed the Law; that it is the nature of God to pardon 
and have compassion. For such children we should therefore 
hope and believe—and not doubt.” (5) 

The contrast between Luther’s personality and that of Calvin 
is most striking in every way. In appearance Luther was the 
sturdy German every inch, solidly built, strong as an ox, keen 
sighted as an eagle, a man ready for the fray. Calvin was weak 
in the flesh, “thin, pale, emaciated, and in feeble health,” of me- 
dium stature and dark complexion, with flaming eyes indicative 
of the brilliancy of his intellect. 

In mental endowment Luther was a genius of great originality, 
of marvelous intuition and of the greatest versatility. He may 
have been excelled in any single particular by his contemporaries, 
but in the many-sidedness of his gifts and attainments he sur- 
passed all the men of his generation and has been ranked among 
the greatest of ali the ages. “He trod like a giant through his 
age, tramping to earth what a thousand years had held in venera- 
tion ; but everywhere new life blossomed in his footsteps.” See- 
berg. 

Calvin’s intellect was of high order and thoroughly cultured. 
His memory was retentive, his reasoning faculty acute, his 
facility of expression complete. While not a creative genius like 
Luther, he surpassed him as an exegete and systematic theolo- 
gian, as well as an organizer and disciplinarian. It may be said 
however, that Luther had so thoroughly paved the way for these 
functions that Calvin needed not to do the hard preliminary 
work which fell to Luther’s lot. 

Luther was a profoundly religious man with a deep emotional 
nature, through which ran a vein of mysticism. He had a sim- 
ple soul, open to divine influences. His personal experience in 
the struggle from the dusk of Romanism into the light of truth 
was most realistic. He was a mighty man in prayer. He lived 
in close touch with the Almighty. He saw him who is invisible. 

Calvin had no such vivid experiences. He was incapable of 
them. His nature was different from Luther’s. He had no 
emotion and little imagination. He feared God and dealt se- 


45) Kostlin. Theolegy of Luther, ii, Sil. 
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verely with himself and others. He was like a stern Old Testa- 
ment prophet, uncompromising and inflexible. 

The disposition of Luther was genial, and frank. He loved 
poetry and music. He was gifted with wit and harmless hu- 
mor. He loved the common people and was idolized by them. 
He was one of the most popular men who has ever lived. He 
touched the heart of Germany and of humanity. He was-an 
eloquent speaker, with a ready command of language and an 
abundance of homely illustrations. He spoke with great sim- 
plicity, wisdom and unction, and therefore, with power. Yet he 
was often coarse in speech and was the master of invective. His 
plebian origin accounts for the former, and the environment of 
the times for the latter. 

Calvin has been unjustly charged with a total lack of affection. 
The inner circle of his friends knew him as a loving man; but to 
others he was reserved and cold. His majesty impressed the peo- 
ple of Geneva and also repelled them. He had none of the popu- 
lar traits of Luther and never became the idol of the multitude. 


Reared as a patrician, he barely sympathized with the common 


people. While advocating democracy, he was an aristocrat. “He 
was passionate, prone to anger, censorious, impatient of contra- 
diction, intolerant towards Romanists and heretics, somewhat 
austere and morose, and not without a trace of vindictiveness. 
He confessed in a letter to Bucer and on his death-bed, that he 
found it difficult to ‘tame the wild beast of his wrath’ and he 


humbly asked forgiveness for his weakness.” Schaff. While 
his culture and patrician birth saved him from the coarseness of 
Luther, he rivaled him at times in the use of contemptuous lan- 
guage against his foes. This was, of course, characteristic of the 
age. His addresses were more elegant and logical than Lu- 
ther’s, but were less interesting because of his lack of imagina- 
tion, sense of humor, and the faculty of illustration. Hence, 
few of his sayings became the adages of the people, as did Lu- 
ther’s. 

Toleration in our modern sense was a rare virtue in the six- 
teenth century. It is greatly to the discredit of the Reformers 
that none of them exemplified it fully. Persecuted themselves, 
they persecuted others. But alas! Calvin’s name has come 
down with the ineffaceable blot of having sought and accom- 
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plished the destruction of Servetus. Though Calvin pleaded in 
vain for a mitigation of the manner of the execution, which was 
by burning, he has nevertheless always been held responsible for 
it. He justified himself upon what seemed to him conscientious 
and scriptural grounds; yet the world regards this episode in his 
life with horror. This, together with his doctrine of reproba- 
tion, has no doubt branded him in the popular mind. 

While Luther was by no means free from intolerance toward 
Papists, Jews and heretics, and even advocated the annihilation 
of the rebellious peasants, I think, it has never been shown that 
he advocated the death penalty for heresy. His attitude toward 
the fanatical peasants has often been severely criticized; but his 
admirers have always held that the imminent destruction of all 
civil authority and impending anarchy justified the extreme 
measures which he advocated. Luther was no longer living when 
Servetus perished. Hence he could express no judgment upon 
the case, as Melanchthon unfortunately did. It is hardly credi- 
ble, however, that he should have approved of an act abroad the 
like of which he never attempted or sanctioned at home. 

Luther and Calvin were contemporaries as Reformers only 
about ten years, from 1536, the date of the latter’s arrival in Ge- 
neva, to 1546, the date of Luther’s death. Luther regarded 
Calvin as a co-worker against the errors of Rome. They never 
saw each other, and I do not know whether any personal corre- 
spondence ever took place between them. They always spoke 
kindly of each other, and sent each other friendly messages. Cal- 
vin reverenced Luther and recognized his mighty work. Luther 
expressed his pleasure with Calvin’s “little books,” evidently not 
the revised Institutes. 

In weighing the personal estimate of Luther and Calvin as en- 
tertained by the present age it is easy to decide in favor of Lu- 
ther. His name is still upon many lips, while that of Calvin is 
rarely mentioned outside of theological circles. “Luther has 
exerted and still exerts,” says Schaff, “a spiritual power inferior 
only to that of the sacred writers.” 

In endeavoring to decide as to the comparative greatness of the 
ultimate work accomplished by these two men, there may be room 
for greater hesitancy in reaching a decision. The facts already 
set forth in this inadequate review, however, seem to us plainly 
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to indicate that the originality and constructive genius and the 
brave fight for truth place Luther quite in advance of any of his 
contemporaries. Schaff says no man, except Luther, ever gave a 
people three fundamental books of religion—the Bible, a hymn- 
book, and a catechism. 

Luther has fittingly been styled “the emancipator of modern 
thought.” If he deserves this, then he stands highest. Calvin 
said of him: “Luther is the trumpet, or rather he is the thun- 
der; he is the lightning which has aroused the world from its 
lethargy. It is not so much Luther who speaks, as God whose 
lightnings burst. from his lips.” “Had there been no Luther,” 
says Froude, “the English, American, and German peoples would 
be thinking differently, would be acting differently, would be al- 
together different men and women from what they are at this 
moment.” Michelet calls Luther “the restorer of liberty in mod- 
ern times.” . Carlyle in speaking of him at the Diet of Worms 
says: “It is as we say, the greatest movement in the modern 
history of man—English Puritanism, England and its Parlia- 
ments, America’s vast work these two centuries, French Revolu- 
tion, Europe and its work everywhere at present—the germ of it 
all lay there. Had Luther in that movement done other, it had 
all been otherwise.” 

It would be vain to deny that the Reformed Church has at 
times outstripped the Lutheran in practical energy; and the lat- 
ter may well heed the lesson. “But when, in any age of evan- 
gelical Christianity, faith grows dim, and love grows cold, and it 
seems as though the Gospel were no longer sufficient to satisfy the 
advanced spirit of the modern world, then will deliverance be 
found, not in the views of Calvin, but in return to the Gospel and 
the faith of Luther. Evangelical Christianity has yet much to 
learn from her Luther.” (6) 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


(6) Seeberg, H. D.., ii, 416. 
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ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SYNOD ANDTHE BOOK OF CONCORD.* 
BY REV. JOHN F. CRIGLER. 


In the consideration of this question it is quite evident that at 
this time and under the present circumstances, a lengthy discus- 
sion of the History of the General Synod, or of the Book of Con- 
cord, would be out of place. Nevertheless, an intelligent under- 
standing of the whole situation, and a fair and unbiased conclu- 
sion, as to what that relation ought to be, certainly presupposes 
a pretty thorough knowledge, if not an intimate acquaintance, 
with both. 

In the first place then, it is clear, that what we think and how 
we feel about this whole subject ought to be based, not upon 
ignorance, nor prejudice that may have infected us in our earlier 
years, but upon the contents of the book itself and a due con- 
sideration of the excellent service it has rendered our Church in 
fulfillment of its mission. And so I would say, if we are to ap- 
proach the subject fairly we must lay aside the prejudices and 
bitterness and animosities that have sometimes dwelt in our 
bosoms. And if we find that the Book is a true exposition of the 
teachings of Holy Scriptures, and of the doctrines of our beloved 
Church, then let us not frown upon its erudition nor turn our 
backs upon the wealth of truth and wisdom, there bequeathed to 
us by the saints of a regenerated and triumphant Christianity. 
Let us rather apply the apostolic and Reformation principle: 
Prove all things and hold fast to that which is good. 

The Book of Concord is the collection of all the Symbolic Con- 
fessions, creeds, and doctrines of the Lutheran Church. It is 
divided into seven parts: Ist, the three Ecumenical Symbols; 
2nd, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession; 3rd, the Apology; 
4th, the Articles of Smalcald; 5th, the Smaller, and 6th, the 
Larger Catechism of Luther; and 7th, the Formula of Concord. 

Concerning the 1st, 2nd and 5th, the General Synod is now 
practically of one mind. 


*Read before the Ministerial Association of Baltimore, May 24, 1909. 
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On the 3rd, 4th and 6th she is comparatively indifferent. But 
around the 7th, the Formula, the storm has been raging. 

Now, it must be born in mind that each one of these divisions 
has served its purpose in safeguarding, defending and unfolding 
the truth in a critical period of the Church’s history. 

The Ecumenical Symbols successfully combated the heresies of 
the earlier centuries, and so were retained. The Catechisms 
grew out of the deep seated spiritual need of clergy and people 
for definite scriptural instruction and are well adapted to that 
end. The Apology and Smalcald Articles were set in defense of 
the holy teachings of the Scriptures, and of the doctrines of our 
Church as contained in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. 

The Formula is a philosophical and Scriptural exposition of 
these doctrines, set forth clearly and minutely. Hence, the very 
arguments that have been used so vigorously against it are in its 
favor, viz, that it is too erudite and philosophical. What is phi- 
losophy but the handmaid of religion, and what is theoolgy but 
the science of God and divine things? And what, dogmatics, 
but the doctrines of Scripture, set forth in systematic form? So 
we believe this Book, as it stands, was providential and necessary 
in the early history of our Church. 

The Augsburg Confession alone produced a distinct type of 
Protestantism, but not a distinct type of Lutheranism. 

The failure of definite and explicit statement as to the mean- 
ing of certain articles left room for falsehood and error to creep 
in, and as a result soon after the death of the Great Reformer, 
discord and division prevailed everywhere. Harnack tells us 
that about the year 1570, it seemed that Lutheranism was “done 
for” (abgetan), that it was threatened from without by Calvin- 
ism, and rent within by strife and faction. 

And the same is sadly true to-day, where every man in his 
teaching capacity is allowed to give his own explanation of this 
Confession, which explanation may be based, or not, on his early 
un-Lutheran training. The inevitable result is discord and di- 
vision. ‘ 

It was, therefore, for the purpose of restoring harmony and 
maintaining soundness of doctrine in that trying period of our 
Church’s history, that the Concordia had its origin. 

And just as in the Apostolic Church, the Formula of Baptism 
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was not sufficient to safeguard against error and promulgate the 
Scriptural truth of the Holy Trinity, but had to be supplemented 
by the Apostles, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds, so in Refor- 
mation days the Augsburg Confession, though a brief and match- 
less statement of doctrine, was not sufficient of itself to save the 
Church from misunderstanding and error. It needed to be but- 
tressed and fortressed by sound arguments and the Word of God. 

Amid the corruption and false teachings of the times our pious 
and distinguished forefathers, with almost superhuman skill, 
separated the truth from error, and left us in the Book of-Con- 
cord the golden wheat. 

It must remain the priceless treasure of our Church, for the 
simple reason that heresy, reappearing in different ages, in differ- 
ent forms, must always be met with the one weapon, the in- 
vincible Word of God. 

By way of illustration, take the article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession on Original Sin. This was a subject of controversy in 
the Church at that time, and it is to-day. What is it? Isita 
mere blemish on human nature that can be casily removed, or an 
impediment to good that can be pushed aside? Or is it, as the 
Pelagians maintain, only a “reatus,” or a guilt contracted by the 
offense of another, without the corruption of human nature? If 
so, then certain denominations are right in laying the emphasis 
on the human will in Conversion. Or is it as the Manicheans de- 
clare, the corruption of one’s very being, essence or soul? If so, 
then God is the author of sin, for he has made us. And Christ, 
when he took upon himself our nature, was corrupted. 

The Formula beautifully and Scripturally clears up this sub- 
ject by making a distinction between the soul and that which 
corrupts it, between the work of God and the work of the devil, 
and so conversion, magnifies the grace of God and the work of 
Christ. Again, take the doctrine of the Freedom of Will. Not 
before the Fall, nor after the Fall in temporal affairs, nor after 
regeneration, nor yet after the resurrection of the dead is the 
will bound, as we all agree; but in conversion or regeneration. 
What can men do to be saved? Here the Augsburg Confession 
is brief, but when we turn to the Formula, we find a full refu- 
tation of the heresies and full declaration of the teachings of 
Scripture. Here we sail safely between the Scylla of Pelagian 
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exaltation of natural power on the one hand, and the Charybdis 
of stoical ultra-Calvinistic predestination on the other. Here 
we see clearly the heresy of the papist who make good works a 
necessary preparation to approach God, and of the Synergist who 
would meet him half way, as well as that of the fanatic and en- 
thusiast who would despise the means of grace. Here we learn 
from numerous citations of the Scriptures and profound argu- 
ments, that by the natural reason and natural heart, apart from 
God’s spirit and grace, operating through his Word and Sacra- 
ments, we cannot know him, believe in him nor serve him, and 
that God in Christ Jesus comes to man first, comes to him in his 
helplessness, and that without this prevenient grace we could 
never he saved. 

Hence, man is responsible for his condemnation when he re- 
sists the grace and spirit of God in his Word and Sacraments. 
As Jesus said, no man can come to me, except the Father which 
hath send me draw him. And no man can say that Jesus is 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. Hence when man is saved, the 
Lutheran Church says, “To God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Ghost, be all the glory, now and forever.” ° 

And so we might take up the doctrines of the righteousness of 
faith, or the Lord’s Supper, or others, and work out the same re- 
sults. 

It but shows that as the Bible is a progressive revelation and 
a symmetrical body of truth, so the Book of Concord is a logical 
and Scriptural system of doctrine resting upon that word and 
written solely for its defense and glorification. It leads us to 
Mt. Sinai where we hear the thunderings of Jehovah; to Mt. 
Zion where we hear the sweet music of the Gospel soothing the 
hearts of the afflicted and strengthening the weak; to the Mt. of 
Transfiguration where the Son of Righteousness shines in his 
noonday glory, prefiguring the blessedness that awaits the faith- 
ful servants of God. It furnishes also the means for the preacher 
who would bring to his people the rich treasures of the Gospel 
and the saving doctrines of our beloved Church, in all their 
strength and beauty. And now after an examination of its con- 
tents we find nothing in it inconsistent with the teachings of 
Holy Scriptures, or contradictory among its various parts, but on 
the other hand a many-sided development of the saving arid fun- 
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damental truths of our holy religion, comforting and helpful, a 
defense and a high tower in an age filled with error and worldli- 
ness. If we find it thus, what should be the attitude of the Gen- 
eral Synod? I shall answer this question in the light of exist- 
ing conditions. Generally speaking, one of three attitudes may 
be taken towards the Book of Concord. The first is that of con- 
fessional subscription. This is the attitude of many of the Lu- 
theran bodies of this country and of a large number of Luther- 
ans in other lands. And this to some seems to be the logical 
position. For if the Apology, Fomula and other Symbols are 
but a consistent and Scriptural defense and exposition of the 
Augsburg Confession, then if we subscribe to one, why not to all? 
Another argument in its favor is that it has been productive of 
a rich type of piety, and has preserved peace and concord among 
those who have received it. 

The second attitude is that of the hostile rejection of a large 
part of it. And this attitude, doubtless rests too often upon ig- 
norance, or prejudice. But I am not going to say anything 
harsh for it was once largely the attitude of the writer. It is not 
only illogical, but intolerant. 

The third attitude is that of confessional subscription to the 
Augsburg Confession and of warm love and commendation of 
all the other Symbols. To argue that because we subscribe to the 
Augsburg Confession, we ought therefore to be consistent and 
subscribe to all the other Symbols, since they are but a true and 
Scriptural exposition of its doctrines, is to fail to recognize a: 
false major premise. And so we would reply to our logicians, 
that for the same reason we might as well subscribe to every 
system of theology that is in harmony with and a true explana- 
tion of its teachings, including Jacobs, Valentine, Krauth and a 
thousand others, until making of confessional books there would 
be no end. 

We must keep in mind that there is a difference between a 
creed or confession whose purpose is a simple formal statement 
of doctrine, and a commentary, or philosophical and Scriptural 
dissertation, whose business is the exposition of such doctrines 
and truths. In so far then I think the attitude of the General 
Synod is sound, sensible and correct. But on the other hand, 
since these other symbols are unequalled in their clear, philoso- 
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phical and Scriptural defense and exposition of these doctrines, 
in my humble judgment, the General Synod ought to honor, 
love and warmly commend them. 

They are a priceless heritage bequeathed to us by our pious 
and distinguished ancestors, giving us the spirit and teachings 
of the holy apostles, and the great founders of our Church. They 
are a sure defense in this day when skeptics and heretics are en- 
deavoring to blast the Rock of Ages. 

Lutherville, Md. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
AN EXEGETICAL STUDY OF ROMANS 6:1-6. 
BY REV. JAMES CALVIN JACOBY, D.D. 


Few passages of Scripture have been more grossly miscon- 
strued and their real meaning more persistently distorted, and 
have been the subject of more heated discussion than this one. 
And why this should be so is not an easy matter to comprehend. 
For to the unbiased student the context, it would seem to us, 
should be regarded as a sufficiently clear interpretation of its 
real meaning. But no doubt the secret of the whole trouble is in 
the failure to apprehend the fundamental principle of the doc- 
trine so plainly taught in the preceding chapter and the transi- 
tion from the thought there to that of this chapter, and their 
intricate relation to each other. The apostle, in his usual clear 
and concise way of presenting fundamental truths, proceeds to 
discover the real ground of our justification in chapter four, 
reaching the logical conclusion from 4:25, that in view of the 
fact that as Christ “was delivered for our offenses and was raised 
again for our justification,” therefore the consequences (Chap. 
V.1) “being justified by faith we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” From this point the apostle proceeds in 
a logical way to unfold the successive steps in the development 
and enlargement of God’s work of grace in the life justified by 
faith. And to give emphasis to this work of grace—to show 
what we are by grace—he draws the contrast between what we 
were in our state of sin by nature (vs. 6-11) and what we became 
by justification by faith in Jesus Christ and his work of grace in 
our hearts; and that while the change comes incidentally in con- 
sequence of our observance of the law with its prescribed forms 
and ceremonies, as a matter of fact it comes as a sequence of our 
sorrow for sin and of our faith in Jesus Christ as our sacrifice 
for sin. He then proceeds to show (vs. 12-18) how sin by one 
man entered into the soul so as to affect every part or organism of 
human life alike and simultaneously, the result of which dogma- 
ticians have been pleased to call “total depravity.” Then follews 
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the transition (vs. 19-21) from this state of sin under the law 
into the state of grace by faith in Jesus Christ. From this con- 
clusion at the head of this “cresendo climax” he is led to ask the 
question, opening chapter VI. 1, “What shall we say then? Shali 
we continue in sin that grace may abound?” as if the greater the 
sin the greater the grace. But this is far from the real point at 
issue in V. 21. 

The false conclusion which anomianism has ever derived from 
the fact that sin, in its complete development, occasions a still 
more glorious revelation of grace, rests on the erroneous supposi- 
tion that the ethical and organic relation on both sides is a purely 
natural relation, which justifies an altogether passive conduct in 
religious and moral issues. This anomianism appears in Indian 
heathenism as well as in modern humanitarianism, chiefiy in a 
pantheistic form. But in Christian religiousness it appears only 
sporadically in this form; yet mostly on the other hand, in dual- 
istic forms. This is as much as to say, that if the flesh be in- 
dulged in its sphere, the spirit will likewise maintain the ascen- 
dency in its sphere; or, grace will overcome sin, and the like. 
But in every form this anomianism is to the apostle an object of 
religious and moral abhorrence, which he expresses by ‘‘py 
yévaro.’? He opposes this false conclusion by the truth of the re- 
lation according to which the whole of Christianity is rooted in 
a thoroughly religious and moral act—the death of Jesus. 

But to return to our former line of thought, as the result of 
sin was death, so the end of the work of grace by Jesus Christ is 
eternal life. But it does not necessarily follow that the greater 
the indulgence in sin the greater the work of grace to overcome. 
No, far from that. For the pardon of sin is not the work of 
grace but an act of God’s mercy. In short, sin and death stand 
in sharp contrast with grace and life. Hence Paul’s answer to 
the question, “shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? 
God forbid. How shall we that are dead to sin live any longer 
therein?” The work of sin and grace can not coexist. If we 
are dead unto sin and alive unto Christ then grace reigns. But 
we can not live in sin with grace reigning in our hearts. The 
subject under discussion therefore is plainly, Salvation by Grace 
through Faith. Therefore he continues, (VI. 3), “Know ye not 
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that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death ?” 

In view now of the fact that the apostle had just sp:-ken of the 
reign of sin on the one hand, and of grace on the other; and in 
view of the further fact that he had affirmed broadly that “where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound;” and then as if an- 
ticipating some objection to the doctrine of superabounding 
grace, to the effect that it might encourage some to “continue in 
sin” and thus tend to licentiousness instead of holiness, his 
special purpose now is to show that the doctrine naturally and 
necesasrily leads to holiness, and not to sin. For all who come 
under the reigning power of grace “die unto sin.” And this is 
the truth which the apostle emphasizes and elaborates throughout 
the chapter. Hence the language in which he opens the chap- 
ter: “What shall we say then? shal] we continue in sin that 
grace may abound? God forbid,” etc. 

Another thought worthy of notice is in the fact that in the 
main every figure used in this passage of Scripture has some sig- 
nificant reference to the experience through which Jesus passed 
in the closing age of his earthly ministry as setting forth the ex- 
perience through which all true children of God must pass. As 
he suffered and died in the body for sin, so those saved through 
him must suffer and “die unto sin”’—the body of sin must be 
crucified. And so every step in this passage is indicative of the 
successive steps from nature to grace. Or quoting Bishop Mer- 
rill (Christian Baptism, p. 245) “there is a sense in which all 
that Christ suffered in redemption is made over to believers; and 
there is a sense in which all believers are united to Christ, and 
so identified with him in the contemplation of the Deity that 
Christ’s suffering is attributed to them; so that it may be said 
that when Christ was crucified, they were crucified with him; 
when he died, they died with him; when he was buried, they were 
buried with him; and when he arose, they arose with him; but 
to predicate a crucifixion, death, burial and resurrection of be- 
lievers on this ground alone would require a bold figure indeed. 
There is an actual experience to be gained, a real transformation 
into the image of Christ, by an inward fellowship in his suffer- 
ings when the redemption is made over by faith so that the be- 
liever shares it, and passes from the carnal into the spiritual life, 
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then he comes into fellowship with Christ’s sufferings, is made 
conformable to his death, and experiences the power of his res- 
urrection. This is a veritable experience which has its incipi- 
ency, its growth and full development, and this experience is de- 
scribed in the passage under consideration.” 

If now from all these considerations our conclusion is correct 
that the subject under consideration by the apostle is “Salvation 
by grace” through faith in Jesus Christ, then what, if anything, 
has this passage to do with the ordinance of baptism? 

This passage is commonly held as the so-called “strong-hold” 
for their mode of baptism by all our immersionist friends. And 
if it can be shown that this passage has no reference whatever to 
the mode of waiex baptism there certainly is little, if any, ground 
for it in the Bible. And ‘tefore beginning an analysis of the 
passage proper it may be well to note a few assumptions in their 
interpretation of it: 

1. They confound the “burial” with the “baptism.” They 
assume that burial with Christ by baptism into death presumes 
burialin water as a mode of baptism which is an absolutely false as- 
sumption. Baptism in water, much less any mode of baptism, 
is not even an inferential subject of discussion by the apostle. 

2. They assume the privilege of using some of the terms in 
this passage in a literal and others in a figurative sense, just as 
it may happen to suit their convenience. For example, they use 
the term “burial” in a literal and the terms “death,” “planted” 
and “crucifixion” in a figurative sense, which is not admissible 
by any rules of exegesis in the original Greek, or in the English 
language, nor by any rules for the interpretation of Scripture. 
These terms are used by the inspired apostle in the discussion of 
the one subject and must therefore be used either in a literal or 
in a figurative sense as a unit. 

3. They assume that the comparison is between the water bap- 
tism and the burial and resurrection of Christ. The blunder 
here is in the fact that water baptism is not a part in the com- 
parison at all. As Bishop Merrill says, (Christian Bapt. p. 
242-3) “Baptism is not in the comparison at all. The compari- 
son is wholly between the crucifixion, death and burial of Christ 
on the one hand, and the mystical crucifixion, death and burial 
that takes place in us when we pass from the natural 
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to the spiritual state on the other; and this comparison goes far 
enough to take in the resurrection of Christ on the one side, and 
the newness of life in which the Christian walks on the other.” 
The mistake here made by our immersion friends is nothing short 
of an egregious blunder made under the blinding passion of 
establishing immersion as the only mode of Christian baptism. 
But to accept their view of it is to so completely obscure the 
meaning of the passage as to rob it of its harmony and beauty 
and lead honest people to believe that they have been “buried 
with Christ” when they have not even caught a glimpse of the 
high significance of this beautiful and significant figure. 

But it is well just here that we note two facts from the original 
Greek : 

1. That (cuverdgdyper) “sunetaphamen” means to bury out of - 
sight that which is inanimate—dead—not for a moment, but as 
an abiding burial which becomes at once preposterous to think 
about in connection with water baptism. 

2. That ‘‘Barrifw’’ is defined to mean “immerse” only in the 
classic use and with inanimate objects. But this definition can 
not be found in any classical Greek dictionary under the head of 
“sacred use.” Only inanimate objects (such as vessels, or a 
sword as instruments of conveyance) are dipped or plunged into 
water for drinking or other purposes. In all other cases, with 
animate objects, including the sacred use, it is defined, “to wet,” 
“to pour,” “to sprinkle,” “to baptize.” 

Now then, as Christ’s body entered the sepulcher—the place 
for the physical dead body—his death becomes the sepulcher for 
the body of sin crucified (v. 6) and we have a burial place by 
baptism into death in compliance with the meaning of the origi- 
nal words “sunetaphamen” and “Baptizo.” 

With these preliminary observations we feel that we may 
safely enter into a brief review of this passage for its real mean- 
ing. 

But let us never forget the two aspects in which the religion 
of Jesus Christ may ordinarily be viewed, and that we should 
never magnify the one at the expense of the other—as a princi- 
ple of life and happiness on the one hand, and as a principle of 
subjection and obedience on the other—life that quickens obedi- 
ence, and obedience that manifests life—life that makes obedi- 
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ence delightful, and obedience that makes life visible and practi- 
cal. In this sixth chapter the unbiased and careful reader will 
find this view of it a very positive clue to the deeper and under- 
lying thought of the apostle. This chapter proposes answers to 
two objections; and the objections and their respective answers 
(so often hastily confounded) are especially directed to special 
and distinct views of the Gospel. The former objection speaks 
of life, and it is answered out of the nature and characteristics 
of spiritual life and death; the latter objection speaks of subjec- 
tion, and it is most forcibly answered by citing the characters and 
the contrast of the sinful and the righteous service. The one 
asks (v. 1) “Shall we abide or live (v. 2) in sin, that grace may 
abound ?” and the answer immediately follows, that we are “dead 
to sin,” that the old nature is “crucified” (v. 6) and that there- 
fore it is unnatural—in the nature of things incompatible—that 
we should “live therein.” ‘This death to sin is declared to be 
publicly solemnized by “baptism into death.” And in it, as well 
as the resurrection that follows it, we assume a likeness and be- 
come partakers of Jesus Christ—we are baptized into him, into 
his death, his resurrection and his eternal life. (vs. 3-11). The 
consequence drawn from this (vs. 12-14) is that sin should not 
“have dominion over us’—that it should not be suffered any 
longer to intrude its foreign tyranny upon the purchased posses- 
sion of God. And this forms the transition to the topic of the 
second objection, which turns upon the cardinal idea of subjec- 
tion, and asks, “shall we sin because we are not under the law, 
but under grace?” The course of animated appeal that replies 
to this question (vs. 16-20) is fitted to it with exact and exclu- 
sive propriety. We are declared to be no longer “the servants of 
sin,” but “the servants of righteousness” (v. 20), they are un- 
der the dispensation of grace “free’—emancipated—from sin 
formally yoked with that holy servitude and love whose “gift is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” (v. 23). 

And now in view of this, let us turn our attention back again 
to the term “buried,” and our readers will recognize as a logical 
and fundamental sequence that the same resemblance of the 
Christian to his Lord, which is here described, as in the former 
instance, must be moral and spiritual, and not corporeal. As 
the death referred to is a state of nature, which the apostle de- 
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scribes as “our old man” (v. 6), and the crucifixion which pre- 
cedes death, and the life which follows, so must the burial be— 
not corporeal but that which is crucified. It can not, in the very 
nature of the case, be anything outward or formal. The very 
mention of the burial connects the death with the resurrection 
spoken of, and thus shows more fully the separation of the Chris- 
tian from the world. His old nature by repentance—heartfelt 
sorrow for sin—is crucified; it dies and is buried. These are 
figurative representations of the spiritual state of all who by sin- 
cere repentance and true faith have accepted Christ as their 
Saviour. Substantially the same figure is repeated by this same 
apostle in Col. 2:11, where they who have the circumcision of 
Christ are said to be buried with him in this baptism. The in- 
terchange of these terms shows conclusively that both denote a 
distinctively spiritual purification and consecration. To the 
sincere and unbiased seeker after the truth this must be the only 
reasonable and logical conclpsion. 

Again, let us note the fact that the apostle does not set us an 
example of keeping out of sight, explaining away, or cautiously 
proposing the free grace of the Gospel. But while he states his 
doctrine in the most explicit and decisive language possible, he 
shows also the inseparable relation between justification and 
sanctification. Let the thought be abhorred, says he, of continu- 
ing in sin that grace may abound. The unbeliever can have no 
part in this grace. And as the believer is dead to sin how can he 
live any longer in the practice of it? This from the point of rea- 
son and logic is absolutely impossible and preposterous to think 
about. Hence his conclusion. That view of the glory of God, of 
the holiness and excellency of the law, and of his own guilt and 
danger in sin led him to repentance, to the acceptance of Christ 
by faith, resulting in his regeneration and justification and there- 
fore to utterly abhor all sin. This change begun in conviction, 
always humbling and often alarming, was more completely ef- 
fected by the discoveries of the mercy, and experience of the 
comforts of redemption. And thus that love and gratitude to 
the divine Saviour, and other evangelical principles of divine 
truth thus revealed, augment his hatred for sin, help to mortify 
his affections for the pleasures of sin, and conspire to cause him 
to separate himself more perfectly from the fetters and influ- 
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ences of sin. He ceases from the activities of sin as the dead 
man from the activities of life. This is what this same apostle 
meant when he said elsewhere (Col. 3:3), “Ye are dead, but 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The apostle has thus given 
us a most vivid and wonderful description of the Christian’s 
character in his disposition toward sin on the one hand and to- 
ward his Saviour on the other and of the intricate relationship 
between sanctification and justification. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, 
in his, “The Gospel According to St. Paul,” p. 143, discussing 
the matter of “Free Grace and Sin,” puts the matter tersely thus: 
“One thing is sufficiently manifest. Christian faith is very far 
from a superficial or inoperative or merely intellectual act, such 
as a man can do without his moral character being affected by it. 
*..*..*,. It is connected with the deep roots of our moral na- 
ture. It launches us on a totally fresh stream of vital influences. 
It is like a death and birth in one; like a burial and a resurrec- 
tion. Those who have been baptized into Christ and say they 
trust in his death as the ground of their peace with God are 
bound to satisfy themselves that their faith is of a sort to kill 
sin.” 

Back of the external ordinance of baptism and within the veil 
of the deeper spiritual view of this passage lies also the thought 
of “Victory through Grace.’ We have in this passage two 
mighty, shall we not say, deadly antagonists—grace and sin. 
Both would be kings; but one only has power to reign. “Sin,” 
some one has suggested, “is the outward manifestation of inward 
unbelief and hatred; grace on the other hand is the outward 
manifestation of divine love and faith within.” The former 
aspires to dominion from the sordid and awful motive of domi- 
nating oppression: the other from the inspiring motive domi- 
nated by grace and love. In the latter are vested the larger and 
grander views of liberty. For it is written (John 8:36), “If 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” And in 
the very forefront of these panoramic views we have portrayed 
the vantage ground of the conquest with the “Prince of this 
world” over and over, again and again, in every human life, as of 
Christ with the devil in the wilderness and of his conquest with 
sin upon the cross. But at every point it has been a conquest 
unto death. Hence we have in this passage the sum of all the 
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forces on either side, and the ultimate end reached. The tro- 
phies of the course prescribed in this passage by the inspired 
apostle are “Victory by Grace through faith.” 

And in this connection it may become a source of joyous relief 
to those disposed to take the more gloomy view of the presence 
and power of sin to think of the relation between grace and sin. 
Sin is in fact the condition of its manifestation. In short, no 
sin, no grace, and none of that special glory which grace alone 
can win—the glory of the redemption of the world. God suf- 
fers sin to exist because he knows that his grace can conquer it, 
strip its spoils, and reign in triumph over worlds which his vic- 
tory has glorified eternally. Hence his assurance to Paul (2 
Cor. 12:9), “My grace is sufficient for thee.” (See also 1 Cor. 
10:13). Hence there is a glory which no feat of omnipotence 
ever can create, which grace by the conquest of sin, can win and 
wear through eternity. No sin, no grace, and, in the highest 
sense, no glory. It has indeed been truly said, there is no cloud 
so dark but that behind it is a silvery lining. The grim cloud of. 
sin under the law set forth in the preceding chapter has turned 
its silvery lining to the view of the unbiased, thoughtful and 
prayerful student of these verses. 

But now with a brief recapitulation or gathering up of the 
several parts or steps in these verses, if we can feel sure that our 
readers will have a clearer vision of the deeper, the profounder, 
underlying truth than that of water baptism by immersion we 
will feel more than gratified. 

Reviewing from the beginning, what was the subject of Paul’s 
discourse? It was plainly, “salvation by grace.” But in order 
to bring out the other points briefly and tersely let us submit a 
few inquiries and endeavor to get the answers for them from the 
narrative. 

1. What is said in this passage to be crucified? and what was 
the character of the death spoken of? What does the apostle 
say? “Knowing this, that our old man was crucified with him 
(Christ) that the body of sin might be destroyed.” What is it 
that is dead? “Our old man,” “the body of sin.” But for fear 
that some may yet doubt this answer we will cite another declara- 
tion of this same apostle (Gal. 5:24), “And they that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.” What 
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now is it that dies, that is crucified? It can not be the natural 
body, for Paul was yet alive in the body, and was writing to men 
having their live bodies. It was not the soul, for the soul was 
undergoing an experience that brought life, not death. What 
then was it? Plainly“ouwr old man,” “the body of sin,” our de- 
praved natures. This being true, the second part of our inquiry 
is easily answered. The death was spiritual in character. 

2. What is the nature of the burial? The answer to this is 
found in the nature of the death. It is customary to bury that 
which dies. It was not the literal, physical body that died. 
Therefore, it could not be the physical body that was buried. 

Moreover, we are in the habit, in a general way, of grouping 
like with like in the natural as well as in the religious life. For 
example, the body dies and we bury it in the earth, because, “then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was.” (Eccl. 12:7). In 
the passage above quoted the death spoken of is spiritual; there- 
fore the burial must be spiritual also. “We are buried with him 
(Christ) into death.” But into what death? Christ’s death? 
What !—buried in Christ’s death? Certainly! Christ died for 
sin. The merits of Christ’s death have become the sepulcher for 
the “old man,” “the body of sin.” The “old” (natural) man has 
been crucified. Here we have a spiritual, but real death. In 
Christ’s death we have a spiritual, but real sepulcher for the sins 
of the flesh. Therefore we have a natural correspondence in each 
of the successive steps—the death, the burial, and the place of 
burial. 

3. What is the nature of the baptism spoken of in this pas- 
sage ? 

In our conversion to God, there are three steps or separate 
operations. First, we can not find acceptance with God in our 
sins. “The body of sin” must first be destroyed. Therefore, the 
necessity of repentance and faith. Second, on the exercises of 
repentance and faith—the crucifixion of “the old man”—Christ 
promises us a sepulcher for our “body of sin” in the merits of 
his death. Hence, the forgiveness of sins. Third, all this done, 
the Holy Ghost performs his work of sanctification which the 
scriptures call the baptism of the Holy Ghost. This is the na- 
ture of the baptism in this passage, “Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism into death.” 
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“Indeed,” says one, “any other construction than this would do 
violence to the meaning of this passage, and rob it of its very 
life, and of all its beauty and consolation.” In the language 
of the venerable Dr. J. A. Seiss (Baptist System Examined, 
page 243, etc.), “In these words we have a sublime description 
of the wonderful efficacy of the Gospel upon the inner being of 
believers, and of a condition of things resulting from their one- 
ness with Christ, which amounts to an actual reproduction of his 
crucifixion, death, burial and resurrection in the experiences of 
their hearts. But, sublime and spiritual as these Scriptures are, 
the attempt has been made to harness them down as the mere 
dray-horses to drag out of the mire a hopeless sectarian cause. 
* #* * According to our estimate of the type of Paul’s mind 
and the connection and import of these passages, they are the 
words of a man of God laboring to express some of the profound- 
est mysteries of the transforming power of the Saviour’s grace. 
The baptism of which he speaks is neither the baptism of immer- 
sion, nor affusion, nor of any other mode of performing an ex- 
ternal rite, but in the inner and miraculous purification of man’s 
whole moral nature by incorporation with Jesus Christ. The 
crucifixion, death, burial and resurrection to which he alludes, 
so far as being mere images of immersion and emersion, are lit- 
eral terms, denoting realities, and pointing not to a figurative 
but an actual death of every believer to his sins and his real res- 
urrection to newness of life. * * * Let us not be carried 
away, then, as too many have been, by the mere sound of a word. 
The burial of which the apostle speaks is not a mere figurative, 
but a literal and real burial, an actual extinction of the carnal 
mind, and an actual abstraction and concealment of it in the 
deep abyss of eternal sepulture. There is not one in all of these 
allusions that supports the Baptist theory; no just laws of exe- 
gesis will permit them to be thus tied to the signification of mere 
mode. They prove that baptism is a sanctification, but they do 
not prove that it is immersion, or that immersion has anything 
to do with it.” In short the profounder and grander view of 
these verses reveals that deeper and more perfect work of the 
Holy Ghost and of grace which transforms our whole being into 
“new creatures in Christ Jesus.” 

Boulder, Colorado. 
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The Preacher, His Person, Message and Method. A book for 
the class-room and study. By Arthur 8. Hoyt, Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, author of “The Work of Preaching.” Pp. 380. 


This is a virile and stimulating book on the subject of preach- 
ing. In his preface the author writes: “No apology is needed 
in publishing a new book on preaching. As long as the pulpit 
shall stand as the chief teacher of the religious life, young men 
will need to be taught how to receive and give the Word of God, 
and older men will welcome whatever promises to brighten their 
ideal and to renew their creative impulse. The only question 
is the worth of the book: does it meet the need of the present-day 
pulpit? Will it help men to a message, divine in its experience 
and in its fitness to living issues.” 

Judged by this standard, which is a very just one, this book is 
well worth while. No student for the ministry can read or study 
it without gaining a high conception of the importance of the 
work of preaching and the responsibility of the preacher. No 
active minister can read it without gaining a new inspiration and 
stimulus for his work. Indeed the book seems better adapted for 
quiet reading and study than for use as a text-book in the class- 
room. It is a book for inspiration rather than for information 
and instruction. 

As indicated in the title, the discussion is divided into three 
parts. There are seven chapters, or lectures, on the preacher’s 
“Person,” five on his “Message,” and five on “Method.” The 
main stress is thus laid on the “personality” of the preacher. 
“The person of the preacher is the life of the sermon.” As con- 
tributing to a strong and compelling personality, the author em- 
phasizes especially the need of “a sincere faith,” “a fine ethical 
sense” and “moral earnestness,” “a sympathetic nature,” “hope- 
fulness,” &c., &c. The conditions of “The Enrichment of Per- 
sonality” are given as “the hunger for a larger life,” “openness 
of mind,” “fidelity to the daily task” and “fellowship with 
Christ.” Other topics discussed under the preacher’s “Person” 
are his “Physical Life,” his “Intellectual Life” and his “Intel- 
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lectual Method,” his “Spiritual Life,” and “The Method of the 
Spiritual Life.” 

Under the second general head, “The Message,” there are chap- 
ters on “The Authority of the Message,” “A living Message,” 
“The Aim of the Message,” “The Contents of the Message,” and 
“The Social Message.” 

Under “Method” the author discusses “Evangelistic Preach- 
ing,” “Expository Preaching,” “Doctrinal Preaching,” “Ethical 
Sermons,” and “The Ethics of Pulpit Speech.” The last three 
chapters are especially valuable. 

All through these chapters the views presented are thoroughly 
sane. The author is always loyal to the evangelical faith and to 
evangelical methods of preaching. 

A very valuable feature of the book, especially if used as a text- 
book, is the quite full “outline” or analysis of the contents, 
which precedes each chapter, and also the “References” under 
which head is given a list of books for collateral reading in con- 
nection with each chapter. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. By S. Schechter, M.A., 

Litt.D. (Cantab). Pp. 384. Price $2.25. 

This book does not claim to be an exhaustive treatise on Rab- 
binic theology. The author’s aim is to keep in mind, as far as 
possible, the views of the Rabbis and to allow them to speak 
through its pages. The book is remarkably free from “flings” 
against Christianity, although written by one deeply in sympathy 
with everything Jewish. His object is “to give a presentation of 
Rabbinic opinion on a number of theological topics as offered by 
the Rabbinic literature, and forming an integral part of the 
religious consciousness of the bulk of the nation ‘Catholic Is- 
rael.’ ” 

It is refreshing, indeed, to get this view of the Rabbis. In 
eighteen chapters including the introduction, the author leads us 
gradually into the wealth of Talmudic thought, beginning with 
a setting forth of the aspects of these teachers of the Jews under 
which they viewed God, the world, Israel, the Kingdom of God 
invisible, universal and natural. The interpretations of the 
chapters on law, and law as personified in literature, and law as 
the fulfillment of the highest duty of man, his joy, furnish us 
with a field of thought that is quite as helpful to the thinking 
Christian as to the Jew. In fact, the Christian theologian may 
well follow such thoughts as are found in this treatise in his pul- 
pit administration, and catch this helpful view of the fathers of 
Jewish thought. The law exemplifying the highest conception 


of holiness and goodness, sin and rebellion against the law of the 
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kingdom and the king, the contemplation of these chapters can- 
not but be helpful to attentive readers. 

As one would naturally expect, the weakest chapters are those 
which deal with original sin, denominated “the evil yezer,” the 
source of rebellion and “man’s victory by the grace of God over 
the evil created by God.” If these aspects of Rabbinic thought 
are amply set forth in these chapters, it would indicate very 
clearly that the Jew is a fatalist and that God is the author of 
evil. 

That part of the book which treats of forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion and repentance, might fit into any Christian system of the- 
ology were it not for the fact that the book utterly ignores the 
Great Atonement. Repentance is magnified unduly, some would 
think, and yet the heart of true repentance remains. “Confes- 
sion becomes the essential feature of repentance preceding the 
various kinds of atonements, at the same time expressive of the 
determination of man to leave off sinning.” 

The effect of reading a book such as this is to liberalize our 
own thought in reference to Jewish thought. While we can 
never forget that the Jew is waging a war against the Son of 
God and withstanding the offer of grace in the Great Atonement 
on Cavalry, we can yet admit that his interpretation of the old 
Testament, in many of its aspects of the Truth, can only be help- 
ful and enlightening to every Christian thinker. 

L. B. WOLF. 


The Hartford-Lamson Lectures on the Religions of the World. 
Volume I. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Re- 
ligion. By Frank Byron Jevons, Principal of Bishop Hat- 
field’s Hall, Durham University, Durham, England. 1908. 
Pp. xxv, 283. Price $1.50 net. 

The author, whose “Introduction to the History of. Religion” 
has appeared in its third edition, has here presented a study of 
comparative religion from the stand-point of applied science, the 
aim being to help the missionary in foreign fields to understand 
various principles underlying ethnic religions, and thus to make 
him more effective in the presentation of Christianity. The ar- 
rangement is simple; the topics, treated in succession, being: 
immortality, magic, fetichism, prayer, sacrifice, mortality, Chris- 
tianity. The reader will find good help in the analytical table 
of contents (ix-xxv) and in the excellent index at the close of the 
book. A biblography of about forty-five titles, two-thirds being 
in the English language, form a valuable supplement. The typo- 
graphical phase of the work is excellent. But the purpose of the 


lectures could have been accomplished with less ostentation, for 
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the book covers less ground than Th. Achelis “Abriss der verg- 
leichenden Religionswissenschaft,” and is inferior to this in 
scholarship. The “Abriss” costs only twenty cents! 


JOHN 0. EVJEN. 


A Valid Christianity for To-day. By Charles D. Williams, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 289 pages. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 
net. 


A volume containing eighteen sermons. The general title is 
intended to indicate the single purpose of these sermons, 
preached on a variety of occasions. That aim is to establish the 
validity of Christianity more by its fruits than by its roots, in 
response to the demand for a religion which will moralize and 
humanize our industrial and social life. The author is thor- 
oughly democratic in his discussions, is evidently a friend of the 
Jaboring-man, and unsparing in his criticism of the false dis- 
tinctions of wealth and social position. The sermon on “The 
Legal Conscience” deserves wide notice. As a fine analyst of hu- 
man nature, Dr. Williams is notably a preacher for men. His 
book reveals religion virile as well as valid. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


The Gospel in Latin Lands. Outline Studies of Protestant Work 
in the Latin Countries of Europe and America. By Francis 
E. Clark and Harriet A. Clark. Cloth. Price 50 cents net. 
The authors of this book are world-wide travelers. They have 

done large service for Christianity in connection with their 

travels. The little book before us shows their diligence, as well 
as their keenness of observation. The plan of the book is com- 
prehensive. While it lacks thrilling incidents, it is very help- 
ful historically. As a companion volume to be used in connec- 
tion with the Y. P. M. Movement study classes, it will prove very 
helpful. It is free from Protestant bias, broad and catholic in 
its attitude toward the Church of Rome, but does not fail to point 
out the needs for evangelical work in Latin lands. It makes no 
attempt to distinguish between Home and Foreign Missions. It 
states the fact that some Boards regard their work in Latin lands 
as foreign, others as home, missions. In view of the uncertainty 
there would be little use to confuse the mind of the young by 
arguments pro and con, on this subject. Because of the large- 
ness of the field and the character of the book, the matter in its 
very nature is very sketchy, although there is an amazing amount 
of information given in regard to the Christian work carried on 
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in Latin lands. The historical] setting of the book is good and 
young people will find it extremely helpful. 


L. B. WOLF. 
LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Augsburg Confession, an Introduction to its Study and an 
Expostiion of its Contents. By Professor M. Loy, D.D. 1908. 


Pp. 960. Price $2.00 net. 
This thick volume prepared by one of the professors in the 


Joint Synod of Ohio will tax a reader’s patience to the utmost, 
and make him wish that the author had observed Goethe’s say- 
ing, “In der Begrenzung zeigt sich der Meister.” It is divided 
into two parts. The first part (17-397) consists of eight chap- 
ters: I. The Historical Survey, II. The Confessing Church, ITI. 
The Fundamental Principle, IV. Confessional Authority, V. 
Relation to Our Other Confessions, VI. The Condemnations. 
VI. The Banner of the Church, VIII. Loyalty to the Donner. 
The second part (399-960) treats, in twenty-eight sections, the 
articles of the Augsburg Confession. 

If printer’s ink and paper are the essentials in books, the pur- 
chaser of this book will be handsomely rewarded for his invest- 
ment. But bulk cannot make amends for work of inferior qual- 
ity. Verbosity and prolixity can be overlooked. But what merit 
is there in a contribution to the history of Lutheran Symbolies 
which, written in the twentieth century, takes no account of the 
Augustana data offered by such scholars of recognized merit as 
Brieger, Kolde, Tschackert? Have we here a case of complacent 
indifference or sad ignorance? Why burden the public with such 
a book? We can make due allowance for the author’s motive and 
zeal in writing his volume and still ask these questions. The 
characteristic feature of the entire book is senility. Lutheranism 
is treated as a great martyr giant, whose memory must be kept 
alive by building a large fort around his grave, from whence 
sallies can be made against the enemies, of Catholic creed or Re- 
formed conviction or against those who antagonize the isolated 
Lutheranism of America. The author has failed to catch the 
spirit of the vigorous generous-hearted cosmopolitan Lutheran- 
ism as it is known in Europe to-day, and as it was practiced by 
Luther. This, added to the fact that our volume is devoid of 
scholarly merit, makes it an almost superfluous undertaking. 
Perhaps it may possess some homiletic value. 

JOHN 0. EVJF¥ 
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The Sermon on the Mount. By Prof. M. Loy, D.D. Pp. 322. 
$1.25; postage extra. 


An inaugural address has always an interest of its own, but 
none greater than that greatest of the world’s sermons with 
which Christ began his active ministry. This book is valuable 
for its careful analyses of the purpose and parts of “The Sermon 
on the Mount.” ‘The author has given us “a practical study of 
chapters V-VII of St. Matthew’s Gospel.” ‘The work gives evi- 
dence of a very thorough knowledge of the Scriptures and a 
marked ability to utilize that knowledge in an intelligent inter- 
pretation of Scripture by Scripture. 

In his introduction the author makes plain that “the Sermon 
on the Mount is an exposition of the Law which was given by 
Moses,” and he proposes to make his study of the Sermon as such 
“in the light of the Gospel.” This expressed purpose is consist- 
ently kept in mind and contributes to the practical helpfulness of 
the work. The several chapters are divided into sub-sections ; 
e. g., Chapter V treats of “The Beatitudes,” (vs. 1-12); “The 
High Calling,” (vs. 13-16); “The Better Righteousness,” (vs. 
17-20) ; “The Law Illustrated,” (vs. 21-37) ; and “The Bond of 
Perfectness,” (vs. 38-48). The whole treatment is thorough, 
scholarly, and practical, if not altogether popular in style. To 
any thoughtful student of the Word this book will be found 


deeply suggestive in its analysis of that very interesting portion 
which forms our Lord’s inaugural. 


H. ANSTADT. 
BIBLE LEAGUE OF NORTH AMERICA, 86 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


The Homiletic Review. A monthly magazine. The June num- 
ber concludes Vol. LVII. Pp. 513. Price $3.00 a year. 
This is pre-eminently the minister’s monthly, an international 
magazine of current religious thought, Biblical literature, Ho- 
miletic and Pastoral Discussion, Critical and Practical The- 
ology, Sociology and Pedagogics. 

John Calvin is remembered in the July issue in an article, 
“Calvin Considered as a Moral Force,” by Prof. Edouard Montet 
of Geneva, who writes from the university founded by Calvin, 
and also in a discriminating editorial on “Calvin’s Service to 
Christianity.” 

Opinions upon “The Religious Life of Our Colleges,” quoted 
from eminent sources by Dr. Dwight M. Pratt, are supplemented 
by Dr. Pratt’s own view of the matter in an article of timely and 
brilliant quality. 
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Dr. James Morris Whiton applies the doctrine of immanence 
to prayer and its answer, giving hints in his article as to how 
public prayer may be vitalized by realization of God’s nearness. 
A valuable article by President Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, discusses the relation of the 
theological seminary to agricultural colleges, and points out the 
necessity to the country preacher of knowing the life and work 
of country parishioners. 

An article in a similar vein, “The Rural Mind,” by Dr- Wil- 
liam L. Anderson, sets forth certain rural types that constitute 
the problem of the country church. Besides these and other ar- 
ticles, there are sermons by Bishop E. R. Hendrix, D.D.; Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D.D.; J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., and others. 

The Fourth of July is remembered in the sermonic and also in 
the “Outline” department. The entire number is timely and 
full of helpful material. 

J. A, SINGMASTER. 


The Bible Student and Teacher... Issued by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Bible League of North America. Published 
moathly at $1.00 a year. 

This magazine presents and defends the traditional conserva- 
tive, orthodox religious aspect of the Bible and Christian doc- 
trine. It examines the pretentions of radical criticism and so- 
called scientific theories that controvert accepted beliefs. It has 
punctured and exploded many bubbles. It has confirmed and 
strengethened the faith of many. It lives up to its motto: 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 

One of its features is “The international Lessons in their his- 
torical and literary setting” by Dr. Daniel 8. Gregory. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO. OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Miracles and Science. Bible Miracles Examined by the Meth- 
ods, Rules and Tests of the Science of Jurisprudence as admin- 
istered to-day in Courts of Justice. By Francis J. Lamb, At- 
torney and Counsellor at Law. Cloth. Pp. 338. Price $1.50 
net. 

The word Science in this treatise does not refer, as one might 
suppose, to any of the physical sciences, but to the science of law. 
We are prone to forget that there are higher things than the ma- 
terial and that truth ought to be subjected to other than mere 
physical tests. We are also inclined to confound law with the 
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sharp practices of shysters. This volume is a reminder of the 
fact that law in its essential character is founded upon the eter-- 
nal principles of right and that its application is made in ac- 
cordance with’ the nature of things in a truly scientific way dis- 
covered by research and long experience. There are principles 
in jurisprudence as certain and as well established as the law of 
gravitation. Human rights are as clearly set forth in enlight- 
ened jurisprudence as the reactions of chemistry. 

Mr. Lamb presents his subject in a very luminous and con- 
vincing manner showing his thorough mastery of his profession. 
His treatment evinces a devout spirit and an absence of special 
pleading and bias. His knowledge of the Scriptures is wide and 
thorough. He exposes the folly of such unphilosophical argu- 
ments against miracles as that of Hume and the unsustained as- 
sumptions of negative criticism. 

The positive stand in favor of miracles from the standpoint of 
testimony in the form of documentary evidence is as refreshing 
to the Christian as it must be disheartening to the unbeliever. A 
rejection of the Bible is equivalent to the destruction of confi- 
dence in all human testimony. 

It will do ministers much good to study this book not simply 
for its content but also for its method of cogent argument. It 
would be also helpful to put this book into the hands of scoffers 
in the legal profession. It would perforce silence or convince 
them. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fifth Reader. Standard American Series. Cloth. Pp. vii, 286. 
Price 50 cents. 


This volume completes the Standard American Series of Read- 
ers. The make-up of the book in paper, print and binding is 
excellent and well adapted to the school-room. The selections 
are made with good taste, covering a wide range of subjects in 
which the pupil will undoubtedly find information and instruc- 
tion in literature. A vocabulary accompanies each lesson; and a 
list of proper names with pronunciation indicated and a vocabu- 
lary of all difficult words used in the text conclude the volume. 
It seems to us that this Fifth Reaedr leaves little to be desired in 
its line. 

Great diligence should have been exercised by the compilers in 
seeking the names of authors. For instance, the familiar poem, 
“Abide With Me,” appears without the name of its author, Henry 
F. Lyte. It would also be an advantage to the pupil to see the 
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mame of the author directly in connection with the text, instead 
of merely in the table of contents. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Anti-Saloon League Year Book, 1909. “An Encyclopedia 
of Facts and Figures Dealing with the Liquor Traffic and the 
Temperance Reform. Compiled and Edited by Ernest Hurst 


Cherrington. Pp. 256. Price: Manilla bound 35 cents; cloth, 
60 cents. 


This is an invaluable compend of information concerning tem- 
perance. Every phase of it is touched. Ten pages of index 
make its contents easily accessible. For an insignificant price 
ministers and other speakers on temperance are furnished with a 
perfect arsenal of facts and figures. In this crisis time of the 
temperance reform, it would greatly promote the cause could this 
little book be scattered broadcast over the land. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


EATON & MAINS. NEW YORK. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. Especially in its Rela- 


tions to Israel. Five Lectures delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity by Robert William Rogers, Ph.D., (Leipzig), Litt.D., 
LL.D., F.R.G.S. Professor in Drew Theological Seminary. 
Author of “A History of Babylonia and Assyria,” in two vol- 
umes. Pp. xiv and 235. Price $2.00 net. 


The volume before us contains five chapters or lectures. The 
title of the first is “The Recovery of a Lost Religion.” It gives 
an interesting account of the surprising discoveries of Botta, Lay- 
ard and others, the first excavators in those far-off lands, and a 
vivid description of the early attempts at the decipherment of a 
newly found language. The second chapter presents a rapid 
survey of the history of Babylonia and Assyria and more especi- 
ally the nature and development of the religious beliefs of these 
people. Chapter three contains the Cosmologies, chapter four 
the Sacred Literature, and the last chapter the Myths and Epics, 
in which, of course, we have a full exposition of the Deluge story. 
The discussion of the significance of the word “Yahweh” in Baby- 
lonian literature is very satisfactory. The Delitzsch contention 
about Babel and Bible does not find much favor in this volume. 
There is one notable statement from the pen of our author which 
deserves special mention. When comparing the Creation story 
of the Babylonians with the account in Genesis and emphasizing 
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the superiority of the latter over the former, he pertinently asks, 
“Whence came this superiority? I can find no origin for it but in 
a personal revelation of God in human history.” All honor to Dr. 
Rogers! After all his patient and exhaustive research into the 
religious life and history of these great nations of a hoary an- 
tiquity, he still believes that God spoke to his chosen people by 
the mouth of Moses and the prophets. Dr. Rogers is a beautiful 
writer, intensely interesting and instructive. There is not a dull 
sentence in the entire book. 
T. ©, BILLHEIMER. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA. 


Journeys of Jesus, with Charts and Harmony. By John O. 
Yoder. Cloth. Pp. 156. Price 90 cents. 


Companionship in travel helps to intimacy of acquaintance. 
It is true also of Jesus that we learn to know him better as we go 
with him on his journeys. The author, while not attempting any 
complete study of the life of Christ, has helped to impress the 
prominent incidents by associating them with places where they 
occurred in the progress of his travels. As the traveler to-day 
has his attention fixed, not upon the dusty road over which he is 
earried, but upon nature‘s miracles of mountain seenery and low- 
land fertility, upon battle-famed fields and strange eustoms of 
strange people, so as we are guided over these “Journeys of 
Jesus,” we have pointed out to us the character of the country 
through which we pass, and the religious institutions of the peo- 
ple of Palestine; and, as in the Gospels, the progress from place 
to place is brightened by a narration of the marvelous words and 
works of him who went about doing good. 

The book is made up of nine discourses originally delivered by 
the author in the ordinary course of pulpit ministration, but since 
revised and expanded. The general outline was suggested by St. 
John’s Gospel, as follows: 1. Introduction, the Hope of the 
Promised One Realized. 2. From Infancy to His Hidden Years 
in Nazareth. 3. From Hidden Years in Nazareth to Passover. 
4. From Passover to Feast of Purim. 5. From Feast of Purim 
to Feast of Tabernacles. 6. From Feast of Tabernacles to Feast 
of Dedication. %. From Feast of Dedication to His Triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem. 8. From His Triumphal Entry into Je- 
tusalem to His Burial. 9. From His Burial to His Ascension. 
The work gives evidence of a careful study of the harmony of the 
Gospels; and the progress of the journeys is made definite and 
impressive by means of Harmony and Chart following each chap- 
ter. The book is quite readable, as well as useful for study and 
reference. 

H. ANSTADT. 
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By J..M. REIMENSNYDER, D.D. 


Reason, History and Religion 
Ascholarly and popular defence. of relig- 

ion against modern skepticism and specu- 

lative philosophy; discussing ‘late discov- 


eries in Bible lands and the supernatural 
and Godin nations and history. This book 
has the strong endorsement of representa- 
tive men in the Church and should be in 
every Christian home as a safeguard to in- 
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Ancient History and the Bible 

A review and explanation of Bible Chron- 
ology and the covenants, with convenient 
tables.- A-most valuabie aid to Bible stu- 
dents and Sunday school teachers. The 
work is the result of the author teaching 
city teacher-training classes. 
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Paper, 20 cents; cloth, 35 cents 
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The Rational Test 
By LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


The author has written not so much for 
the theologian as. for the average ‘man, - 
that he may help him meet the perplexities: 
which may beset him, as he considers,the. ” 


gtave problems:Biblical doctrines open, or ; “ 
that he may:aid him to meet the objections * 


of the skeptical, which are-so often put 
with such skill as to unsettle believers. 


Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 0 cents. 


The Story of Life and Death 
By MATTHEW G. BOYER, D.D. . 
**The Wonderful “Story of . Life an“ 
Death’’ will aid in bringing its: readers’ 
into a more. steadfast faith in the cardiuat 
doctrines of our holy Christianity. These. 
doctrines center in life and death: There 
is much in materia} life:that sanctions and 
explains Christian life.. The author makes 
wise use of this aid. The. book should 
have a wide circulation. _ % 
Bound in‘cloth. Price, $1.50, postpald. 
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